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The Aristocrat. of Cows 


In the English Channel, near 
the coast of France, lies the 
wave-lapped, grass-verdant Isle 
of Jersey. A mere speck on the 
world map, but world-famous for 
its wonderful breed of cows. 


In Twenty-third Street, New 
York, is housed the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, an association 
of gentlemen breeders, formed 
for the purpose .of propagating 
and improving the Jersey strain 
in America. 

Here records are kept, a 
. Registry of Merit maintained, and 
| information disseminated regard- 


ing Jersey stock, its pedigree and 


performance. 


Advertising, directed by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, plays an impor- 
tant part in the educational work 
the Club has been doing for a 
number of years. With a very 
modest expenditure, small space 
is effectively employed in extend-* 
ing an appreciation of the Jersey 
breed. 


As to the character and value of 
our association in this advertising 
(which we consider a distinction) 
we refer those interested to the 
secretary of the Club. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


New York 


Boston 


(This is Advertisement Number Fifty-three of a Series,) 
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Never was gocd advertising more necessary than now 





The Open Sesame | 
to Export Trade 


is an exact knowledge of the people, market, demands 
and credit conditions. 


If your brand deserves a world demand, get acquainted 
with Federal’s Export Department which can at once 


—inform you as to precise possibilities for your line in 
any importing country; 

—prepare a specific report on conditions as regards 
your product as an export possibility; 


—put you in immediate touch with salesmen in South 
America, Africa and Australia; 


—organize a mailing list of foreign prospects for you; 
—pass on credits or arrange a system to finance credits; 


—select correct foreign papers and place advertising 
therein; 


—translate correspondence, advertising, and literature; 


—In short: organize an Export Department for you that 
will be one hundred per cent efficient. 


Now is your time; we invite investigation—with the 
distinct understanding that no obligation is incurred. 


“Put it up to men who know your market” 





FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
243-247 West 39th Street | New York 
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How. Printz-Biederman ‘Teaches 
Salesmanship to Dealers’ Clerks 


A Correspondence Course That Has’ Strengthened “The Weakest 
Sales Link” oe 


By R.: E. Fowler 


Of the Printz-Biederman Company, Cleveland, O. (Printzess Garments) 
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once E, as well as almost every have issued booklet after booklet, 


other manufacturer who | pamphlet after pamphlet, personal 


1e in distributes a trade-marked article’ letters direct to the clerks, store 
direct to the retailer, have known talks delivered to the entire sales 
for some time that the weakest force. 
ards link in our distribution chain is | ia “teaconeriateer wee” | 


the retailers’ sales force. 
Our national campaign to the |; Four years ago we made what me 
consumer, our trade-paper cam-_ jwe call a demonstration shell; it “og 
paign to the dealer, our retail j/shows just how our garments are 
service department—all might be tailored. This shell was sent to 
working to their maximum effi- /all of our dealers who made requi- 


yuth 





you; ciency, and yet when Mrs. Pros- | sition for it, and.who sent us the. . se 
y pect stood face to face with the // names of their sales people. 
lits: clerk the whole structure would |} To the sales people we Sent let- 
P come tumbling about her ears—/j} ters of advice and suggestion, to- 
sing and the sale be lost, in most cases/; gether with a little booklet “How 
ii ti 
simply because the sales person; to Use the Printzess Demonstra- i} 


had not had ready for immediat¢ tion Shell,” by this means giving 4 
use the real selling points of the the sales people the “Reasons {| 


IT€ ; article—its advantages, its uses, its Why.” This helped, but still didn’t i 
that quality, accomplish as much as we wished ul 


Correspondence Course of retail for something that would go still 
salesmanship because we wanted farther. i 
the saleslady or salesman to have We felt if it were possible for | 
something more to say than “It us to have a representative visit i 
looks nice on you” when she each one of our dealers’ stores q 
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We established the Printzess it to, and we began reaching out 4 
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slipped a Printzess garment on a and organize and conduct a class 
lady’s shoulders. in retail salesmanship that we 
Lost sales mean merchandise would reach the goal we were 
left in stock; and merchandise _ seeking. 
that wears a brand and that. is At one time we thought serious- i 
left in stock looms up in a buyer's sly of doing just this thing, of hir- 
mind like a skyscraper in a com- ing some of the trained sales wo : 
munity of cottages, for buyers c¢xperts and routing them over the ; yy 
forget the merchandise that “sold” country on an educational tour. : { 
but do remember the merchandise But when we had gone a little fur- | 
that lagged. ther into the analysis of the sub- 
For years we have been bending ject we saw not only how expen- 
every effort toward the education sive such a tour would be, but also Pa ; 
of the retailers’ sales force. We how little could be. accomplished 4 “4 
Table of Contents on Page 102 
ye om 
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unless our experts could spend at 
_least a week in each town. 

With this avenue shut off we 
naturally turned to the next avail- 
able. one—teaching by mail. After 
we had convinced ourselves that 
such a course would be practical, 
we decided to obtain not only the 
opinion of our retailers on the 
subject, but also an idea of how 
many would actually be interested 
in such a course to the extent of 
seeing that their clerks studied the 
lessons and answered the questions, 


A LETTER THAT STARTED THE 
WHEELS MOVING 


So we sent out the following 
letter with the return card en- 
closed. It might be well, right at 
this point, to say that it is the 
policy of our advertising depart- 
ment always to test out our new 
ideas by getting in touch with our 
trade—before even any prelimi- 
nary work is done, other than un- 
covering the original thought. If 
the verdict is negative, into the 
waste basket the idea goes and the 


money it might have cost remains 
to the credit of the department. 
This policy has saved, us money; 
that is the best recommendation 
we can give. 

The letter that was sent: 


Dear Sir:— 


Do you have any trouble in getting 
your garment sales people to talk your 
merchandise intelligently? 

Do you feel that you are getting 100 
per cent sales efficiency? 

Are you selling a goodly 
of the lookers? 

We are not asking these questions out 
of idle curiosity but because we believe 
that there is room for a vast improve- 
ment in retail! sales efficiency. 

Ve are wi'ling to do our part to raise 
the standard of retail salesmanship. You 
can do yours by reading this letter and 
giving us your reply on the stamped and 
addressed card enclosed 

If there is a sufficient number of 
merchants whe will co-operate with us 
we will establish a correspondence 
course of Retail Garment Sa!esmanship 
—which will start with the woolens and 
bring the students up to and through 
the actual sale, 

This course will be gratis to your 
garment department employees and will 
lead to a Printzess Diploma of Sales- 
manship. 

Your co-operation will be essential 
throughout the course, so if you are 
willing to co-operate and think that such 
a course could be carried through suc- 
cessfully in your store—fill out the en- 
closed card and mail it to us at once. 


percentage 
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Give us your opinion whether favor- 
able or not. 
Tue Printz-BIEDERMAN COMPANY. 


The card that was enclosed in it: 


Date 
The Printz-Biederman Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

I am willing to co-operate with you 
in forming a correspondence class wf 
salesmanship in my store and will do all 
in my power to make it a success. 
Name 
Address 

The résponse was gratifying, 
merchants from all over the 
United States not only signified 
their willingness, but also their 
enthusiastic desire for something 
of this nature. 

With the retailers’ co-operation 
assured, we then turned to the 
actual task of compiling a prac- 
tical course of retail salesman- 
ship, one that would cover the 
subject, and yet have enough hu- 
man interest to hold the attention 
of the student until the last les- 
son was learned and the last ques- 
tion answered. 

A number of experts familiar 
with the teaching of sales people 
‘were interviewed. The writer lis- 
tened to discourses on psychology 
from some, and on the best way 
to keep a sales girl’s hair within 
bounds, by others; but at last the 
course was written and we were 
ready to offer it to our retailers. 

WHY A CHANGE WAS MADE 


We decided that the average 
person will take almost anything 
you give him and lose interest in 
whatever it is as soon as he re- 
ceives it, but if you can bring him 
to the point of actually buying 
something, the very fact of having 
invested some money regardless of 
how little it may be, gives him an 
entirely different view-point. So 
we decided to make a charge of 
two dollars for each course, not 
by any means to cover the cost, 
but as an evidence of good faith. 
and to insure that the lessons 
would be studied, 

We argued that if the average 
merchant invests from ten dollars 
to thirty dollars in a number of 
salesmanship courses. for his clerks 
that he is interested enough to see 
that his clerks study the’ courses. 

The results prove that we were 
right in our suppositions, 
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The course as we had had it 
written covered the subject in a 
broad way, and only mentioned 
our product where it was deemed 
absolutely necessary, and was 
really of as much service to a girl 
selling dress goods as to one in 
the garment department. 

The course consisted of six- 
teen chapters, with sub-headings. 
It was issued in loose-leaf form, 
and each student was sent with 
the first lesson a suitable ringed 
cover for the permanent binding 
of the lessons. ‘ 

When Lesson No. 1 went for- 
ward to the clerk the questions 
on Lesson No. 1 went to the firm 
with the request that when the 
students had familiarized them- 
selves with the lesson, the lesson 
be taken up by the firm and the 
questions issued; these questions 
to be answered and mailed to our 
advertising department for mark- 
ing, and when we returned the 
corrected questions with them 


would go the next lesson. 


I 
MEETING THE CUSTOMER 


You Teach Yourself 
sentials Three Parts 
Sale What Study Is 
Readiness for Business Con- 
fidencé the Keyword First 
Influences Bodily Carriage 

The Smile Dress 
—The Voice- Its Influ- 
ence The Tone Train 
Your Ear. Formation of the 
Tone Lips Mold Tone 
Lip Practice The Jaw 
The Tongue The Ear Critic 


Es- 
of 2 
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Color 
First Step———. 
III 
THE EISTORY OF WOOL FABRICS 
Interest Second Step in Sale 
Expert Advice on Garments. 
Printzess All Wool 
Scouring Wool Characteris- 
tics of Wool Sorting Wool 
Qualities Woolens and 
Worsteds Worsted Proc- 
esses Combing Dyeing 
-Spinning Yarn Inspec- 
Woolen Processes——— 
The Loom 
Sizing: Burning Blend- 
ing Wools Oiling Wool 
Mending Cloth 
Cleansing Cloth. , 


IV 
THE TAILORING OF PRINTZESS 

Finishing Processes Full- 
ing Napping Lustre 
Final Touches For 
Market Telling a Worsted 
From a Woolen Printzess 
Career Begun Measuring 
Examination Examination of 
Material Material Returned 
Sponging Shrinkage 
Examination Pattern De- 
signing: The Master Pattern 
First Model Board of 

Critics Second Model 
Finished Pattern What Our 
Care Means to You Cutting 
Assembling Tagging 
Setting Together. First 

Garment Examination 
Pressing: Lining, Etc, Ex- 
amination of Separate Parts Final 
Pressing: Final Examination 
Filed Records of All Work- 


Size 





ings 
Attention 


tion 
Weaving 





Tone Expresses You 


II 

GREETING THE CUSTOMER 
Mind Meeting Mind Peo- 
ple Different People Alike 
Scientific Salesmanship 
Mind Thinks, Feels, Wills 

Saleswoman Director 
Attention the First Step in Sale 
First Words Get Cue 
From Customer Signs of 
Choice Enter Into Madam’s 

Thought The Looker. 
Interruptions Your Custom- 
ers Individual Greetings 
Poor Greetings Ques- 
tion Not Suggestive Greet- 


ers Canvass Ideal Our 
Discovery. Printzess Plio-——— 
Qualities Printzess Complete 
Seven Examinations 
V 
THE SALE 
Two Tests 


Salesmanship 
Label 


Profitable 
Printzess 
Printzess Greeting 
Printzess Name Inter- 
est Desire to Be of Service 
Signs of Interest———De- 

sire Third Step in Sale———De- 
cision Fourth Step in Sale——— 
Recognize Desire and Get Deci- 
sion Summary Wise 
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Leadership of Saleslady ——— 
Thoughtful Advice———Talking 
Too Much Recognize Steps 
Decisive Attitude Important 
Selling to a Group———. 
VI 
THE SELLING ARGUMENT 
Three Rules The Selling 
Points———-Style Fit 
Material Tailoring 
Analyzing Into Selling Points 
Values of Comparison 
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———Amiability Irritability 
Your Influence———Unbe- 
lief. Purpose of Study: 
Types of Will Combining 
Signs Curved .and Straight 
Lines Facial Expression 
How to Use Signs 
Eliminate Your Feelings 


IX 
THE SALESWOMAN 


_Study Yourself— Your De- 
sire———Opportunity or Neces- 





Good Selling Talk 
Price Not Important as 
Value for Price Im- 
Saleslady as a 
Teacher Rule for Attention 
—Article Slow Sellers 
Steps for Promotion Quick 
Sellers Diminish Alterations 
Exclusiveness 
Stock Keeping: 
Garments Serve You 
VII 
STUDIES IN COLOR AND LINES 
Color Effects Nature the 
Model Nature Provides Col- 
or Settings Color Changes 
Color Mental Gray 
Harmonizes Change and 
Rest A. Dominant Color 
- A Combining Color - 
Vividness in Touches Rule of 
Balance———Colors as Neighbors 
Successive Colors The 
Complexion The Neck 
The Pink and White Face 
The Reddish Face The Over- 
pink Face The Red Cheeked 
Brunette The Yellowish Bru- 
nette The Yellowish Skin 
The Red Cheeked Gray 
Skin Match Eyes. or Lips 
The Red Gold Blonde 
The White Face——The Uncer- 
tain Skin Freckles 
Gray or White Hair. Rules 
of Lines Shiny Materials 
Folds Colors Differ in 
Materials Value of Study 
Study of Customers - Style 
of Individuality When and 
Where to Decide ; 
VIII 
READING THE CUSTOMER 
Individualities Differ 
perience Teaches Observa- 


tion Signs of Mind Memo- 
rize Types Curved Outlines 


Such 
portant 





Ex- 


sity Point of View 
Penetrate the Surface———Ex- 
amples Point of View a 
Habit Success Grows by Use 
What Habit Is Will 
Directs Habit at First The 
Pattern for Habit Value of 
Right Pattern How to 
Change a Habit Password to 
Habit for Saleslady Exam- 
ples Not Easy to Start Right 
Fear and Worry Di- 
rect Your Thoughts Fear Is 
Negative How to Prevent 
Worry and Fear Hope Finds 
Solution You Are Captain 
No Time but Now 
Self-Control Money Stored 
up Labor. Dignity of Money 
The Money-Maker and 
Money-Saver 
D4 
SUCCESS HABITS 
The Emotions Desire In- 
spires Intellect Observation 
The Senses Defined 
Mind Observes Reasoning 
Memory Personal 
Memory Promises———Im- 
agination Accuracy ——— 
Things Mental First Exam- 
ple — Opportunities Im- 
agination in Speech Truth 
Judgment Tact 
Judgment in Tact Tact as 
Biuff. Tact Uses Memory 
and Imagination Virtues of 
Tact Free Self Three 
Ways for Tact Language 
Your Word. Wardrobe 
Word Variety Worn 
Words Extravagance 
Slang: : 





HOW STANDING OF CLERKS WAS 
DETERMINED 


Each lesson was to be given a 
standing, and this class standing, 
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taken into consideration with the 
answers of 20 final examination 
questions, determined whether or 
not the students had maintained 
an average of over 75 per cent 
and were eligible for their Print- 
zess Diploma in Retail Garment 
Salesmanship. 

Some time had now elapsed be- 
tween the receipt of the cards ex- 
pressing interest and the date that 
we were actually ready to issue 
the course, so the following letter, 
with enclosure and order blank, 
was sent out: 

Dear Sir:— 

Some months ago, in response to a 
letter which we wrote you, you told us 
that you would be willing to co-operate 
with us in establishing a course of re- 
tail garment salesmanship in your store. 
This course is now ready for distribu- 
tion, and if you will read the multi- 
graphed sheet enclosed it will give you 
a’ general idea of how carefully we 
have compiled it. 

We are enclosing an order blank, and 
hope that you will make use of it, letting 
us know at once how many of your 
clerks you wish to have take ad- 
vantage of this course. We ask this so 
that we may be supplied with advance 
information so that we may know just 
how many of these courses to compile 
and have them ready for delivery. 

Tue Printz-BIEDERMAN COMPANY. 

The multigraphed sheet, signed 
by our firm name, was enclosed 
as follows: | 

“We have realized for years that 
if we could assist the retailer in 
making his sales force more com- 
petent that we would be strength- 
ening what we all agree is the 
weakest link in the chain of mod- 
ern merchandising. This knowl- 
edge and desire led us to ‘have 
prepared a sixteen-lesson course 
in retail- garment salesmanship, 
which we now offer to the sales 
people of our customers. 

“You can readily see that in of- 
fering you this correspondence 
course of retail, salesmanship we 
are placing at your disposal one 
of the most progressive steps that 
any manufacturer has attempted 
in co-operation with the retailer, 
and that we are offering you the 
knowledge, advice and suggestions 
of experts whose services, if you 
were to engage them, would cost 
you thousands of dollars. 

“The course will take up in de- 
tail, but in an easy, chatty way, 
the fundamentals of woolens, gar- 


INK 


ment construction and garment 
salesmanship, as well as the proper 
decoration of the garment depart- 
ment. 

“Examination questions will be 
asked on each lesson, and cor- 
rected and returned to the student. 
At the close of the course a final 
examination will be held, and all 
of the students who pass this final 
examination with an average of 
75 per cent or better will be pre- 
sented with a Printzess Diploma 
of Garment Salesmanship. 

“This course, if offered for sale, 
would readily command a high . 
price; but we will gladly shoulder 
the expense of its preparation if 
our retailers will in turn see that 
their sales people give it the proper 
attention; and, to insure this at- 
tention, we ask a fee of $2 for 
each student, payable by the firm 
he represents. This charge of $2 
will by no means cover the neces- 
sary expense per student of post- 
age, leaflets, binders and lessons 
that we will incur, to say nothing 
of the heavy initial expense of 
compiling, editing and printing the 
course; but the charge is made to 
secure, in so far as possible, a 
pledge of genuine interest.” 

The results were gratifying. 
Stores from one end of the coun- 
try to the other replied. Big de- 
partment stores, which maintain 
their own system of schooling, 
and little stores, tucked away in 
the edge of nowhere, entered their 
clerks in the course; and what 
seems a good deal better to my 
mind than the first flush of en- 
thusiasm with which the idea was 
greeted is the fact that we began 
signing diplomas some time age 
and are still at it. 


Felix Orman With “The Out- 
look” 


who has been connected 


Felix Orman, 
with the Quoin Club for the past year, 
is now associated with the advertising 
department of The Outlook as a special 
writer. In his work with the Quoin 
Club, Mr. Orman has been writing a 
series which has appeared in the maga- 
zines under the general head of “Ro- 
mances in Modern Business.” 

In The Outlook for September 23 
Mr. Orman’s signed advertising article 
runs to eight pages. The Hupmobile 
is the subject. 
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TheAmerican oy 


“Boost the Boys” 


“Big Brothers”’—real brothers, fathers, grandfathers, uncles, 
guardians, employers, cannot do their “little brothers’’ a better 
turn than to give them a year’s subscription to The American 
Boy. Clean, but red-blooded. Full of strong, live stories of 
adventure, business and real life experience. Departments of 
Novel Inventions and Natural Wonders, How to Build and 
Make Things, Gardening, siiciiatn Stamp Collecting, 
Athletics and Fun. 


Business men who employ boys should know about The 
American Boy as a developer of a boy’s best qualities. Ad- 
vertisers should recognize that because of the boy’s influence 
on his family, The American Boy has no superiors and few 
equals for immediate returns and immediate benefits, and 
that for building up a good-will asset for the future it abso- 
lutely has no equal. 

From these boys must come the future workers—in these boys are 
the future markets. If all the present readers of The American Boy 
should simultaneously reach the age of 21 and make an average of $15 
a week at that age, they would represent an earning power of 
$375,000,000 a year and a purchasing power of the same amount. The 
readers of The American Boy actually range in age from 10 to 20 years 
and every day some of them cross the threshold into manhood with 
matured capacity to produce and to consume. 


Send the name and address with $t and we'll send The American Boy, 
monthly, for a year to any boy you want to boost. 


Advertisers will be sent sample copies free, together with rates and data, 
upon request to our Advertising Department. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Publishers of The American Boy 
American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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A double page ad. in September issue of 
Successful Farming. 


The fhys-Overlant*@o) apany, of » Ohio, have 
given a rs deal of attentio to the buytg power of the 


farmer. 


\ 


ple have said fthat/the enviable recor 
s been the result A this practice. 


sales to farmers have enabled them to kn 

nd how to advertis farmers. 

eproduced a double\page spread used in the 

e of Successful Fatrhing. It reached more 
ealth producing heart 


s sold in the United 
Ik of the nation’s 


grain yield, th i the largest value 
of farm lands. ' 


























Definite .Data Map covering Corn Definite Data Map covering Live Stock 
Production. Production, 
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Advertising Automobiles 
where they are being sold 








In this territory this year, large crops have been produced 
which are selling for extraordinary prices. 

This is the reason why Willys-Overland Company used:a 
double page spread in Successful Farming’s September issue. 

Other advertisers in various lines are using this same idea 
and with large copy in Successful Farming are covering their 
best territory and reaching the people with whom there is the 
greatest opportunity for the sale of their goods. 

For the guidance of such advertisers and others who want 
facts accurately and graphically presented, we have compiled 
)\geries of Definite Data Maps. Four of these maps are re- 

d below. They comprise a complete analysis of the 


Farming 


— 


























Definite Data Map covering ‘Value of Definite Data Map covering Distribution 
Farm ‘Lands. ' Ai of Automobiles. 
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How Minneapolis Uses Truth 
Trophy 

The merchants of Minneapolis who 
subscribed the money necessary to con- 
duct a year’s campaign against dis- 
honest advertising are now taking turns 
in exhibiting the Baltimore Truth 
Trophy, which was recently won by the 
Minneapolis Advertising Forum at the 
a Convention of the A. A. C. 
ti) 

In connection with the trophy when 
it appears in a merchant’s show win- 
dow is the following notice to show the 
relation of that particular merchant’s 
store to the movement for honest ad- 
vertising: 

“The Baltimore Truth Trophy. Award- 
ed to the Minneapolis Advertising 
Forum by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World for having done 
more for the cause of honest advertis- 
ing than any other c’ub in the world. 

“This store, a subscriber to the Vigi- 
lance Bureau of the Minneapolis Adver- 
tising Forum, helped win this trophy 
for Minneapolis.” 


Rochester Ad Club’s Advertis- 
ers’ Declaration 


The Rochester, N. Y., Ad C!ub has 
framed a declaration of principles in 
regard to truthful advertising and is 
asking merchants and other advertisers 
of the city to endorse it. 

The declaration reads: 

“It is desired that our advertising 
shall be free from a!l exaggeration or 
any statements tending to mislead the 
public in any way whatsoever, and 
we shall consider it a courtesy if you 
will ca!l our attention to. anything in 
our advertising whi¢h does not live up 
to this declaration.’ 

It is proposed to publish the declara- 
tion in the advertising columns of 
Rochester newspapers, together with a 
list. of firms subscribing thereto. 


Presbytery Recommends News- 
paper Advertising 
The Philadelphia Presbytery of the 


United Presbyterian Church at its auar- 
terly meeting in Philadelphia last week 
adopted a resolution recommending the 
use throughout the ensuing year of ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers in recog- 
nition of the value of publicity as a help 
for church work. 


Fownes Glove War Copy 


Fownes Brothers & Co., London and 
New York, are: using seventy seven 
newspapers in cities east of the Mis- 
sissippi River to assure the public that 
so long as their stocks of English or 
American goods last, prices will not be 
raised. Six-inch double column space 
is being used. 


G. A. Macdonald has resigned from 
Hanff-Metzger. Inc., New York, and 
has opened offices ior himself to serve 
advertisers. 


Firestone’s Big Year 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, of Akron, O., has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 3 per cent, says Auto- 
mobile Topics, and an extra dividend 
of 2 per cent on its common and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on its preferred stocks, payable 
gd 15 to holders of record Octo- 
er 1. 

The common dividend represents an 
advance in the rate from 10 per cent 
to 12 per cent per annum. The extra 
dividend has not been declared hereto- 
fore. 

Gross sales of the company, in the 
fiscal year ended July 381, 1914, ex- 
ceeded $19,000,000 against $16.600,000 
in the previous year, $11.500,000 in the 
fiscal year 1912, $7,500,000 in the 1911 
year, and $5,000, 000 in the year ended 
July 31, 1910. Private reports give the 
net earnings at about $3,200,000, al- 
though official figures place the profit 
at $2,890,000. The difference is prob- 
ably due to special charges. The com- 
pany has $3,000,000 common and 
$1,000,000 preferred stock outstanding, 
so that these earnings are at the rate 
of nearly 100 per cent on the common 
after the 7 per cent cumulative divi- 
dends on the preferred stock. 


Murphy to Assist E. St. Elmo 
Lewis ~ 


Gail Murphy has resigned as_ chief 
of the information and research division 
of the advert’sing department of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
to become assistant to E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Art Meta! Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Mr. Mur- 
phy will have charge of the advertising 
under the direction of Mr. Lewis. The 
change is effective October 5. 


E. B. Eddy With Smallwood 
Corporation 


E. B. Eddy, former head of the E. B. 
Eddy Advertising Service, Montreal. 
Ottawa and Buffalo. has joined the staff 
of the Smallwood Film Corporation, 
manufacturing and d’stributing ad films. 
As vice-president and director of the 
company, Mr. Eddy will also serve as 
head of the company’s service depart- 
ment. 


Wellman, Lowney’s Sales Man- 


ager 
Harry R. Wellman, formerly of Wm 
Filene’s Sons Companv, Boston, who 
went with the Walter M. Lowney Com- 
pany a year ago as advertising man- 
ager. has been appointed sales manager 
of the Lowney company. Mr. Well- 
man will continue as advertising man- 
ager. 


John Gribbel has withdrawn, from 


the vice- presidency of the Public Ledger 
Company, of Philatielphia. 
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In three weeks Philadelphia's 
new evening newspaper, the 
Evening Ledger, has pro- 
gressed so substantially in sales 
that its circulation, added to 
that of the Public Ledger, 
for a combined advertising 
rate of 25c a line, is a mat- 
ter of real interest and im- 
portance to advertisers who 
contemplate a campaign in 


Philadelphia. 


The Evening Ledger is a one- 
cent paper. Its Editorial Staff 
is separate and distinct from 
that of the Public Ledger. 
Complete news gathering and 
publishing facilities, of Ledger 
standards, adapted to the even- 
ing field of Philadelphia are © 
responsible for its unusual and 
quick success. 
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© my sana] 21, George M. aN 


his dramatic version of Frank Ba Packard's 
extraordinarily vivid and alluring novel, 


“The Miracle Man” 


which, — to its publication in book form, 
— as the complete book- length novel in the 
reac: issue of unsey’s. 
At that time, “The Miracle Man” was hailed as a 
most amusnel and powerful story. When pro~ 
duced asa play at the Astor Theatre, the first- 
night audience was unrestrained in its enthusiasm. 
e following are extracts from the leading news~ 
paper reviews of the nroduction: 





“4 0 assume that the ing ***The Miracle Man, when it ap- 

is fami . iar with the Pai < peared in Munsey's Magazine last 

sto: ery. If it isn't, I feel sorry - February was instantly hailed as a 

he peed ng public" Alan Dale, very unusual story. The play held 

: merioan. its audience in a thrall —Acton 
Fain actually the most impressive Davies, The Tribune. 

ay 1 hsv ave ever seen — Wesley 
Hens N. Y. American. “Mr. Cohan, after using various 


“He mh DE; kin) eocossdad books of comic intent for material 
because he started with the good has elected to make a play out of 
story he found within the agesof Frank L. Packard's gripping bit 
a book by F Packan d°— of fiction, "The Miracle Man “— 


‘ew York Tak © The Sun. . 


“The Miracle Man™ is one of the big, eaatil novels 
Munsey's publishes complete in every issue—$1.50 novels 
for 15c—and Munsey readers get them first before lovers 
of good literature buy them in book form, or pay $2.00 to 
see them played. 


The Frank A. Munsey Company 


175 Fifth Avenue 208 S. ew Street 
New York Chicago 
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Are you using the magazine that is scoring hit 
after hit—month after month? 
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How the 





‘Censor of Correspond- 


ence’’ Does His Work 


An Article Based Upon Experiences With a 


{Ep1tor1aL Note.—The following 
stimulating article is written by one 
who has played in a big organization 
the important part he describes. There 
isn’t a — of theory in it; it is 
based wholly on personal experience in 
giving correct and effective expression 
in aerronpuneenes to the sales energies 
of a well-known house.] 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It seems fitting that your re- 
quest for a statement of my 
experience as Censor of Corre- 
spondence should be answered by 
letter. Accordingly, I send this 
bit of correspondence, not that 
one aims especially at having the 
many readers of Printers’ INK 
criticize the humble critic; far be 
it from me, though I am always 
glad for suggestions, but because 
letter writing is so like conversa- 
tion that it 1s easy and should be 
a natural, spontaneous method of 
expression for all of us. 

To recount some of the details 
of the work of a censor it might 
be well to tell why a censorship de- 
partment was opened in one of the 
largest institutions of its kind in 
the country. The department was 
opened that the correspondence 
standard might be raised, that es- 
tablished processes and methods 
of correspondence _ procedure 
might be investigated and criti- 
cized, and, most of all, that, the 
work of the correspondents +and 
of other related departments 
might be standardized, for stand- 
ardization makes for safety. This 
censorship, by which is*meant con- 
structive criticism and eye-open- 
ing analyses, therefore, was start- 
ed with a view to systematizing 
and standardizing the correspond- 
ence involved in the company’s 
business, and in this way to im- 
proving the systems and standards 
of the departments transacting the 
company’s business by  corre- 
spondence and otherwise. Not 
that the officers were not fully 
systematized in the first instance, 
but that the company’s slogan, 
“Nothing so good that it may not 


be made better,” indicates a broad- 
17 
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gauge -policy that represents open- 
ness to conviction and willingness 
to absorb from others all things 
that seem good. 


WHAT A CENSOR DOES 


The chief duties of this censor 
covered taking charge of a desk 
to which correspondence was 
brought from every desk handling 
this type of work. Office boys 
collected correspondence hourly 
and then, after the letters had 
passed through my hands, they re- 
distributed hourly all these pieces 
of correspondence to be signed, 
or, in case of error, to be cor- 
rected, rewritten, noted, or fol- 
lowed according to the needs of 
each individual case. There was 
too much matter for one critic 
to read, so at one time two and 
three readers were maintained; 
but later the department was 
again reduced to one. 

In ‘taking charge of the work, I 
made it a practice to follow one 
of two rules; 1, either to read all 
of one correspondent’s work thor- 
oughly and such work of other 
correspondents as I could or, 2, 
read a litile of the work of each 
correspondent. These letters were 
noted and .a memo attached to 
each indicating the suggested 
changes, the points in which the 
letters wete weak and the points 
that might be brought up for 
discussion. If the letter was to 
be rewritten, simply because of 
typographical errors or changed 
because of mechanical defects 
only, it was sent to the tran- 
scribing department (and many 
letters were sent back because the 
office standard is. such that only 
mechanically perfect letters may 
leave the mailing tables). How- 
ever, if the letter was to be re- 
written because of errors in mat- 
ters of policy or because of. poor 
arrangement, pdorly assembled 
talking points or incorrect details, 
these were indicated on the slip 
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which went to the correspondent 
just as mechanical errors were 
noted on the slip going to tran- 
scribers. In each case construct- 
ive recommendations were made. 
Some of the criticisms regarded 
the judicious use of enclosures, 
some of them regarded the forma- 
tion of paragraphs and minor 
questions of diction, grammar, 
and, most of all, the skilful ar- 
rangement of talking points. 
Most of the criticisms worthy of 
extended comment regarded mat- 
ters of policy. In each case it 
was emphasized that a letter is a 
selling discourse and, as_ such, 
should be complete, accurate, tact- 
ful and clever! 


ANALYSIS OF WORK OF CORRE- 
SPONDENTS 


While the correspondents were 


receiving this daily criticism in - 


form of suggestions and of ques- 
tions for discussion at the week- 
ly correspondence meeting— 
which, by the way, is a splendid 
practice—record was being made 
of the correspondents’ work. 
Each correspondent was carefully 
studied and his daily routine an- 
alyzed; his methods of vfiting 
were investigated in connection 
with. his dominant indiscretions 
and his errors and mistakes were 
checked with definite view to 
helping him eliminate them. As 
improvement was made, this also 
was noted until one by one the 
little mistakes that showed up at 
first were eliminated. 

Similarly, a keen eye was kept 
on the work of transcribers—their 
punctuation, capitalization, spell- 
ing and page centering was fol- 
lowed closely and recorded and 
their chief transcriber advised. 

The standardization of corre- 
spondence methods came about 
gradually. The indiscretions (for 
most of these correspondents were 
so good at the start-off that their 
errors were minor) fell into gen- 
eral classes, and such being the 
case were taken up at the weekly 
correspondence meetings, no 
names being played up. The chief 
of the correspondence department 
or the chief of the department 
under which the erring one might 
come was also advised of essen- 


tial criticisms. Thus all worked 
toward the eliminating of com- 
mon errors, and this brought 
about a raising of standards. 

In a similar way, questions re- 
garding policy and the arrange- 
ment of selling points were dis- 
cussed, analyzed, and safe, stand- 
ardized paragraph forms suggest- 
ed, or at least standardized 
methods of handling the special 
conditions were brought about. 

In the meantime, the censor 
took a step further, assembling 
arguments, talking points, sugges- 
tions, correspondence plans, all of 
which had been discussed and 
sanctioned, working with all de- 
partments towards higher eff- 
ciency in thatémost essential work, 
the handling of correspondence, 


TWO CLASSES OF CORRESPONDENTS 


As to the correspondents them- 
selves, at least my experience re- 
veals this. One class standard- 
izes too much. Its work is me- 
chanical, formal, stilted, lacking 
in fire. This class frequently in- 
<a in such dry-as-dust phrases 

“yours of the 16th ult, ” “Re- 
civiee to your inquiry” and “We 
beg to state” (though good busi- 
ness men have ceased to be beg- 
gars or to raise a *‘poor mouth” 
this long time). These people, 
though they may«not write from 
form paragraphs, have a fashion 
of finding a somewhat safe method 
of expressing themselves and ad- 
here to it, though skies may fall. 


’ The other class works under in- 


spiration ; its letters are ram- 
bling, inexact, and even inaccu- 
rate. People in this class have a 
tendency to try out various 
schemes for stating their talking 
points, and instead of finding a 
safe way and then changing it to 
suit individual conditions, they 
have such varied style that it 
often overleaps its putpose. 
These two are the main classes 
of correspondents and it is for 
the censor to liven the former and 
curb the latter, and to give foun- 
dation paragraphs and forms 
based upon a consensus of opin- 
ion in all the admitted letters. 
It is for the censor to keep the 
office style alive without permit- 
ting it to be too lively, to help 
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individuals forget both the stilted 
nd the spasmodic methods of ex- 
} ession. d 
he censor, too, must see that 
the correspondents have the right 
information concerning the prod- 
uct, that they express themselves 
in a terse, tactful, interesting way. 
The censor must see that corre- 
spondents take the safest, accept- 
ed standardized expression and 
so dictate as to infuse the result- 
ing letters with the spirit of 
enthusiasm, a sympathetic interest 
in the recipient, and an under- 
lying “steady-forward-drive” to 
that ultimate goal—orders and yet 
more orders. Whether corre- 
spondents belong to one extreme 
class or the other, it is for the 
correspondence censor to keep 
them at the golden mean. 
Other duties that center about 
a censorship desk are these: To 


initiate new correspondents, by 
having them work at the censor 
desk, thus to point out to them 
through various letters studied the 
pinnacles and pitfalls of their 
prospective work; to study books 


on business organization and ad- 
ministration, on correspondence 
and office efficiency and to assem- 
ble suggestions for discussion at 
the weekly meetings. Yet an- 
other duty is to check on the com- 
parative time and effort, cost of 
the existing routine and to see 
how many processes may be elim- 
inated. Another is to note the 
length of time replies are delayed 
and to check up the offenders, and 
still another responsibility is con- 
ferring with department heads, 
taking up with them questions of 
policy, efficiency and improve- 
ment. This covers the general 
duties of any censor of corre- 
spondence as I understand the 
work, 


MAINTAINING AN 


One of the most interesting and 
yet the most discouraging of alf 
features of my own work as cen- 
sor regarded office style. The of- 
fice, as explained, had a broad- 
gauge, splendid standard of cor- 
respondence; moreover, it sternly 
and wisely worked away from the 
old-style manner and methods 
that suggest the days of the quill 
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pen and the slow-moving mail 
coach. “Your letter is——, etc.” 
is more alive and more modern 
than * ‘In reply to yours——, etc.” 

“your kitchen” is definite, a refer- 
ence to the inquirer’s needs, while 
“your requirements” is abstract, 
stilted and indefinite. “Your 
favor” is dead—no one asks 
favors in this day—if a check is 
meant, why not be specific? Mod- 
ern office style has distinct char- 
acter. It is the outgrowth of 
sincere convictions and experi- 
ences expressed in simple, con- 
crete and direct terms. 

In a similar manner it is a 
common experience to find a letter 
literally peppered with “we’s,” 
while a letter peppered with 
“you's” would give more of the 
actual “pep.” Negatives, chilling, 
discouraging negatives, crop out 
everywhere, Then there is the 
“and” habit—a childish method of 
joining ideas. One correspondent 
went so far as to write, “We will 
thank you to come to Buffalo and 
remain.” Either through care- 
lessness in choosing words or in- 
dicating them, other very amusing 
errors are made—“wear this but- 
ton in an auspicious place,” “This 
product was made from a pure, 
virgin tree.” 


SOME OF THE CHIEF ERRORS 


However, these last are excep- 
tional. The chief errors come 
in the use of little words: “This 
service is free, yet will assure 
you of § satisfaction” is an 
illustration of the misuse of a 
little word. Such errors come 
about largely through careless- 
ness and through the fact that 
the correspondents do not feel 
that their work is being closely 
scanned. Once they learn that 
their pages are being watched, 
standards of usage, diction, let- 
ter-construction are raised imme- 
diately, for many are the mistakes 
that develop through pure care- 
lessness, Thus even as a feature 
in office discipline, censorship is 
a good thing. 

Perhaps one of the leading er- 
rors comes through the poor or- 
ganization of the letter mechani- 
cally and in relation to its talking 
points. Some correspondents in- 
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dulge in long, unwieldly letters 
when a page would do (in fact 
sometimes letters are written en- 
tirely unnecessarily), and others 
favor short, choppy paragraphs 
that bear the hall marks of the 
zealous professional letter writer 
who has more enthusiasm and 
theory than practical knowledge 
of the letter-reading public. There 
is a tendency to start a line of 
argument, turn to an associated 
subject and then later go back to 
the first point under discussion. 
There seems to be a failure to re- 
member that the old rule in sell- 
ing discourse, be it written or 
spoken, should obtain, that is—get 
attention, gain interest, arouse de- 
sire, develop decision, and then 
bring about action in form of an 
order. This underlying plan will, 
if carried in mind, help in the ar- 
rangement of paragraphs, so that 
there is economy of attention and 
resulting returns. Such a scheme 
rightly and consistently followed 
becomes automatic, saves time and 
helps the correspondent in assem- 
bling his material. It helps elim- 


inate the pitfalls of letter-organi- 
zation. 

Another point that should be 
considered is variety in sentence 


construction and length. There 
is a tendency to use long sentences 
at the beginning of a paragraph, 
and then to follow with other 
long sentences. There is a tend- 
ency to avoid’ short  sen- 
tences which would give the 
desirable impression of action 
and are, therefore, suited for 
quick-moving commercial  dis- 
course. The suspended sentence, 
which does not close until the last 
word (like this one) is often used. 

The opening and closing of let- 
ters and paragraphs is important. 
Correspondents particularly tend 
to open and close their letters and 
paragraphs with heavy-moving 
lines. First sentences, we know, 
should be short, and as snappy 
as that famous cheese, and last 
sentences should be warm and in- 
teresting, yet imply more than the 
appearance of father with a birch 
rod. On the other hand, we know 
long sentences can be run in 
through the body of the letter; 
long sentences, however, are al- 
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ways more acceptable any place 
than the stereotyped short cuts, 
such as “yours at hand.” Never- 
theless, brevity makes for bril- 
liance. 

This suggests that I, too, should 
be brief, if 1 should appear well. 
Though there is much to be said 
of the requirements of a corre- 
spondent (quick understanding, 
tact, sympathy with the public, 
sincerity, a spirit of service, and, 
most of all, ability to express one- 
self clearly, accurately and 
briefly) and though there is much 
more to suggest with regard to 
business correspondence (the need 
of the “personal touch,” tact, the 
verification of information), yet 
my letter regards chiefly the work 
of a censor of correspondence and 
I believe I have explained this 
work to vou, but if there are any 
further questions you would ask, 
do not hesitate to call upon me 
for them. 

Extending best wishes to Print- 
ERS’ INK, and its readers, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
SAMUEL WORKHARD, 
Censor of Correspondence. 


Buy “Recreation” 


PO an outdoor magazine, has 
been purchased by Edward Cave and 
Metz B. Hayes, who were the editor 
and general manager respectively. The 
corporate name of the publishing com- 
pany is “The. , Outdoor Norld Publish- 
ing Company.” Edward Cave is presi- 
dent and editor and Metz B. Hayes is 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. 

Charles Willis Ward resigns from the 
presidency and board of directors and 
retires from the business. 

William F. Haring, who has been 
associated in the advertising department 
for the past year, is appointed adver- 
tising manager. 


yeni Leaves ‘“‘Eskay’s’ 


H. Benkhardt, for more than thir- 
eon years advertising manager of the 
Smith, Kline & French Company (Es- 
AP Food), Philadelphia, has resigned, 

ective Novemb ber 1. 

Previous to going with the makers of 
Eskay’s Food, Mr. Benkhardt was in 
the novelty and lithographic business. 


P. I. Statute in Louisville 


The Printers’ INK Model Statute 
has _been adopted as a city ordinance 
in Louisvil'e, Ky. A penalty of not 
less than five nor more than twenty-five 
dollars is provided, and each publica- 
tion of the advertising complained of is 
to be deemed a separate offense, 
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Barn and House 


Here is a letter from a discerning 
reader of Tur Country GENTLEMAN: 


“The discrepancy between the equipment of 
the barn and the house, with the balance alto- 
gether in favor of the barn, is a matter often 
overlooked by the journal that seeks to make a 
better agriculture. In your publication you seek 
to touch conditions not only of the land, and the 
hogs, and the poultry, but also of the boy and the 
girl, the wife and the mother, the community, 
in its social functions; the schoolhouse, with its 
advantages and drawbacks; in other words, I 
believe that you are trying to further the ‘rural 
civilization that will be permanently satisfying 
to intelligent and progressive people.’ ”’ 


We are. 

We believe that this policy makes for 
a farm paper not only more interesting 
and helpful than it it were all “barn” 
and notatall “house,” but also increases 
greatly the influence of the paper as an 
advertising medium. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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CIAL TRIBUNE 


To the National Advertiser 
who studies distribution: - 


The combined circulation of our 
twelve papers, the names of which are shown 
on this letter head, is 1,500,000 in round 
numbers. 

Our Conan Doyle Sherlock Holmes 
serial and our prize short stories (about 
sixty in number, for which we paid the best 
known short story writers their full rates 
plus generoug bonuses) will doubtless make 
advisable the issuance of another circula- 
tion statement in @ month or six weeks. 


To give good measure to our old 
advertisers and to demonstrate our value to 
new advertisers, the rate until further no- 
tice, remains unchanged. 


The circulation of the Associated 
is rising. 


Yours very truly, 


rtising Maneger 
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Slang Name of Brand 
Protected by Court 


Mexican Miners in Arizona Know 
Levi Strauss & Co. Overalls as 
“Gamuza” and “Dos Caballos” 
Brands, and Courts Enjoin Use 
of Names and Two Elephant 
Brand 


EVI STRAUSS & CO,, of 

San Francisco, have for years 
been making and selling a “cop- 
per-riveted overall” under a 
brand which pictures two horses 
trying in vain to tear the overall 
apart. The first-quality garment 
has the brand stamped on a 
leather tag, the second-quality, a 
somewhat similar brand, marked 
with “No. 2,” stamped on cloth 
instead of leather. These overalls 
are favorites with the Mexican 
miners of Arizona and the South- 
west, who are in the habit of ask- 


These decisions constitute a 
significant extension of the pro- 
tection, under the common law, 
of brands, trade-marks and trade- 
names from unfair competition. 
They recognize, in effect, the crea- 
tion of a.common-law trade-mark 
in a very interesting way. 

The case is reviewed in a letter 
to Printers’ Ink from Simon E. 
Davis, who says in part: 

“Levi Strauss & Co. started to 
make ‘Copper Riveted Overalls’ 
in 1870. A patent was granted in 
1873. Up to a year or so before 
the patent expired we had been 
using nothing but 9-ounce Amos- 
keag denim, which is the highest- 
priced denim made, but, realizing 
that as soon as competition en- 
tered the field there would be 
cheaper garments placed on the 
market, we decided to anticipate 
that condition and make a second- 
grade overall ourselves. 

“The better garments we styled 
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OILCLOTH GUARANTEE LABEL THAT MEXICAN MINERS LOOK FOR CONTAINING 
“DOS. CABALLOS”’ 


ing for them by the names of 
gamuza, the Spanish word fo1 
leather, of which the first-quality 
tag is made, or dos caballos, to 
signify the “two horses” shown 
on the two tags. The words 
gamuga and dos caballos are not 
registered for trade-mark by Levi 
Strauss & Co., but the courts of 
Arizona have now held that com- 
mon custom has associated them 
with the product and that no other 
manufacturer can use them as a 
trade-name for overalls and no 
retailer sell overalls so marked. 
The use of such names was en- 
joined, 


the ‘XX Overall’ and tagged them 
with a leather ticket with the lot, 
size and trade-mark on them, and, 
in conjunction with them, we used 
an oilcloth guarantee label, about 
the size of a United States green- 
back, printed in green ink. 

“Our new garment, known as 
‘No. 2,’ was to bear the same 
trade-mark as ‘No. 1,’ with the 
words ‘No. 2’ printed in red ink 
across the face of a label of cloth 
instead of leather. No. 2 did not 
bear the oilcloth guarantee label. 

“Now, in all mining sections of 
the West our ‘Copper Riveted 
Overalls’ attained a reputation, 
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particularly the “XX’ quality. In 
Arizona the laborers in the ex- 
tensive copper mines are nearly 
all Mexicans, few of whom can 
read or write. When they want 
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LEATHER LABEL, GIVING RISE TO NAME 
“GAMUZA”’ 





one of our ‘XX Overalls’ they do 
not ask for it by that name, but 
half of them ask for a ‘gamuza, 
the word gamuga in Spanish 
meaning leather, and insist upon 
seeing the oilcloth ticket with it. 
The other half ask for the ‘dos 
caballos, meaning ‘two horses,’ 
and also look for the leather and 
the oilcloth labels. 

“The firm of Albert Mathias, 
of El Paso, Texas, recently made 
an overall similar in appéarance 
to our ‘XX’ and called it the ‘Ga- 
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SECOND-QUALITY LABEL IS IN CLCTH 


muza Overall’ and put on an oil- 
cloth ticket. This, we -claimed, 
was unfair trade competition, in- 
asmuch as it deceived the public 
and gave the dealer a chance to 
sell the Mexican miner something 
different from what the latter 
wanted without his discovering it 
at the time. 

“We have succeeded in stopping 
these practices and have a signed 


agreement from Albert Mathias 
& Co., guaranteeing that they 
will discontinue the name ‘Ga- 
muza’ on their overalls and the 
use of the oilcloth and leather 
tickets. They have also agreed to 
remove all ‘Gamuza’ and oilcloth 
labels from overalls in stock. In 
consideration of this we have re- 
frained from pressing our suit. 

“We sued the firm of Cohen & 
Co., of Miami, Ariz, and got 
judgment against it for selling the 
‘Gamuza’ Overall as a_ Levi 
Strauss No. 1, and this decision 
entitled us to restrain all mer- 
chants in the State of Arizona 
from selling the ‘Gamuza Overall’ 
and every retail merchant had to 
remove the ‘Gamuza’ label from 
the overalls in stock. 

“The firm of Albert Steinfeld 
& Co., of Tucson, Ariz., was job- 
bing an overall which’ it called 
the ‘Wear Well.’ This overall 
had a leather ticket with the 
words ‘Wear Well’ and with two 
elephants instead of two horses 
on it. The firm also used an oil- 
cloth ticket. We notified it to 
stop the use of the combination 
of oilcloth and leather tickets, 
which it refused to do. We sent 
our lawyer to Tucson to bring 
suit, but just as the papers were 
about to be filed these manufac- 
turers capitulated and signed an 
agreement that they would refrain 
from using the combination of the 
oilcloth and leather ticket on all 
overalls, and remove the labels 
from all overalls in stock.” 


Sullivan to Represent Canadian 
Papers 


John Sullivan announces his’ with- 
drawal from the Carpenter-Scheerer-Sul- © 
livan Agency, in order to devote the 
whole of his time to his Canadian pub 
lications. Mr. Sullivan was once adver 
tising manager of the Canada Cycle & 
Motor Company, Toronto, one of the 
Dominion’s largest manufacturing cor 
porations; and before coming to New 
York he was in Montreal as advertising 
manager of the Witness publications 


Schieber Joins Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer 


J. _M. Schieber, formerly assistant to 
G. H. E. Hawkins, of the N. K. Fair- 
bank Company, has become assistant to 
Gridley Adams, advertising manager of 
the Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 
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It Leads 
Again! 


The “Productograph” was. put 
on the market in two months 
for $975, through five technical 
and trade papers. That’s “busi- 
ness building through the busi- 
ness press.” 


Of the five papers, Engineering 
News led. 


* e : 
Engineering News 
Published by the Hill Publishing Company 
The Hill Building, 10th Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


Also publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal, American Machinist, 
Power and Coal Age. All members of the’ A CG, 
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Tendencies in Parcel Post 
Development 


Government Encouraging Demon- 
strations at County Fairs—Direct 
Exchange Experiments in Ten 
Cities Proved Satisfactory—Better 
Containers of Merchandise Look- 
ed for—Statistics of Interest 


Special Washington Correspondence 


A NEW move on the part of 
the Government to advertise 
the domestic parcel post may have 
two-fold interest for advertisers. 
On the one hand it may be ex- 
pected to hold the interest which 
any general advertising campaign 
has for promoters of publicity. 
On the other hand there is room 
for speculation as to its effect 
upon the development of the par- 
cel post, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive of any enlargement of par- 
cel post activities that has not 
some significance for firms that 
sell or deliver goods by mail. 

The latest move to popularize 
the parcel post is taking the form 
of “demonstrations” at county 
fairs and other gatherings of rural 
and small town residents. In some 
quarters this campaign is thought 
to have been’ inspired by the re- 
cent activities of the express com- 
panies in advertising for business. 
The idea now being given coun- 
try-wide application by the Post 
Office Department really had its 
inception in a parcel post “ex- 
hibit” which was a feature of the 
Conference for Education in the 
South which was held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., last April. So success- 
ful was the Louisville experiment 
that the officials decided to ex- 
tend the plan. The department 
has no funds available for adver- 
tising the parcel post in this man- 
ner and consequently could not 
send out salaried demonstrators, 
but an appeal was made to post- 
masters all over the country to 
prepare and conduct exhibits at 
fairs, etc.—a picture of the Louis- 
ville exhibit being sent as a sug- 
gestion of the possible scope of 
such exhibits—and hundreds of 
postmasters have already entered 
enthusiastically into this educa- 
tional movement. 


Manufacturers of containers of 
all kinds and packing of every de- 
scription, scale manufacturers, 
label printers, rubber stamp mak- 
ers and all other interests that 
furnish the classes of supplies 
likely to be used by patrons of the 
parcel post have been encouraged 
to send exhibits to be incorpo- 
rated in the Governmental dis- 
plays, and many of these firms 
are taking advantage of the op- 
portunity for free advertising. 
The average parcel post exhibit, 
as arranged by local postmasters, 
contains specimen model packages 
and also representations of the 
best plan to be followed in pack- 
ing bulky articles such as books, 
automobile tires, stoves, revolvers, 
etc. 


PARCEL POST IS AID TO DIRECT MAR- 
KETING 


It is argued by some of the 
leading department officials that 
anything which familarizes the 
public with the parcel post and 
demonstrates the simplicity and ef- 
ficiency of its use ought, by en- 
couraging parcel post buying, to 
further the interests of many ad- 
vertisers. If his logic be sound 
it is reasonable to expect to find 
another influence to the same end 
in a second parcel post innova- 
tion, namely, the plan whereby the 
Postmaster-General is aiming to 
have parcel post serve as a vehicle 
of direct exchange between farm 
producers and city consumers. 
This plan has been tried thus far 
only in ten selected cities, St. 
Louis, Washington, Boston, Bal- 
timore, Atlanta, Birmingham, San 
Francisco, Rock Island, IIl., Lynn, 
Mass., and La Crosse, Wis., but’ 
that the department is satisfied 
with the development and dis- 
closed possibilities of the scheme 
is indicated by the fact that ar- 
rangements are now being made 
to install in post offices capacious 
refrigerators for the storage, 
pending delivery, of butter, eggs 
and other perishable products—a 
tip for manufacturers of refriger- 
ators. The Postmaster-Genefal’s 
scheme for utilizing the parcel 
post to eliminate the middleman 
is provoking some vigorous pro- 
tests from merchants in the locali- 
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ties affected, but these complaints 
appear to emanate from store- 
keepers handling vegetables, fruit 
and dairy products, rather than 
from retailers of the ordinary 
range of advertised goods, al- 
though it is obvious, of course, 
that if the army of corner gro- 
ceries should ever be affected by 
this new scheme the pressure 
might be communicated indirectly 
to manufacturers of advertised 
food products. 

However, just at present adver- 
tisers are manifesting little dispo- 
sition to criticize the parcel post. 
Leading officials at Washington 
who are entrusted with the gen- 
eral administration of this serv- 
ice tell Printers’ INK that for 
some time past there have been 
received comparatively few re- 
quests or suggestions from the 
marketers of manufactured goods. 
There are being received all the 
while a considerable number of 
appeals from fruit growers in the 
South and West who wish a re- 
vision of the weight limit in order 
that they may ship boxes of or- 


anges, apples, grapefruit, etc., by 
parcel post outside the second 
zone, and there is some agitation 
for an increase of the weight limit 
to 100 pounds, but, judging from 
their silence on the subject, adver- 
tisers who are using the parcel 
post at all seem to have adjusted 
themselves to its limitations. 
Complaints continue of damage 
to parcel-post shipments in transit, 
but these complaints are diminish- 
ing in ratio, and a special investi- 
gation recently completed indi- 
cates that the average damage 
amounts to less than one-tenth of 
one per cent of value. It is hoped 
that there will be a further reduc- 
tion as better facilities are pro- 
vided for the packing of certain 
classes of fragile articles. The 
Government experts appear to 
think most favorably of the new 
type of cheap containers, devised 
somewhat on the thermos-bottle 
principle and which are now ap- 
pearing on the market. Incident- 
ally it may be mentioned that the 
Washington officials predict that 
the supplying of parcel-post con- 
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tainers and other supplies will de- 
velop into a considerable industry, 
just as has the business of manu- 
facturing the metal boxes used by 
patrons of the rural free delivery. 

Advertisers who have been 
awaiting with some interest the 
annual report of the Postmaster- 
General for the fiscal:-year ending 
June 30, 1914 (which will be avail- 
able on or before December 1 of 
this year), on the supposition that 
it would contain the first detailed 
statistics of the parcel post for 
a full year, will be disappointed 
to learn that this report will have 
no such comprehensive figures as 
have been hoped for in some quar- 
ters. Parcel-post statistics have 
not been compiled separate from 
the showing for other classes of 
mail, and, while the Postmaster- 
General is expected to discuss at 
some length the present and fu- 
ture status of the parcel post, his 
conclusions will of necessity be 
based upon the deductions from 
certain special investigations 
which have recently been conduct- 
ed with a view to securing infor- 
mation as to the revenue, operat- 
ing expenses, etc., of the parcel 
service. 

The special investigations re- 
ferred to have covered the parcel- 
post business at the fifty largest 
post offices in the United States— 
that is, the offices ranging from 
New York City, which mailed 
three and one-quarter million par- 
cels in an interval of six months, 
and Chicago, which mailed two 
and one-half million pieces in the 
same time, down to Jacksonville, 
Fla., which mailed 9,600 parcels 
in the half year covered by the 
special investigation. The parcel- 
post statistics that have been taken 
do not in all instances bear out 
popular conception as to the dis- 
tribution of the mail-order busi- 
ness. For example, St. Louis 
ranks next to Chicago, but Phila- 
delphia is far behind Boston in 
the numbér of parcels dispatched, 
whereas Cleveland, which is the 
sixth city of the country in popu- 
lation, is fifth and comes very 
nearly fourth in volume of parcel- 
post business. 

It is shown bv the investiga- 
tion ¢overing a period of six 


months that the average weight 
per parcel in the parcel-post serv- 
ice is one pound eleven ounces 
and the average postage paid on 
each parcel is ten cents. Evidently 
the average cost of delivering a 
parcel by carrier on foot or by 
horse-drawn vehicle is a trifle 
more than three cents, whereas 
five cents per parcel is the aver- 
age cost of delivering by means 
of automobile. Nevertheless the 
motor-car delivery is being adopt- 
ed to an increasing extent in most 
of the large cities owing to the 
tremendous saving in time. As 
indicative of the extent to which 
the parcel post is being used by 
merchants and others for local 
delivery, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that in the fifty largest of- 
fices during the six months’ inter- 
val there were mailed for local 
delivery 579,617 parcels as com- 
pared with 10,356,024 parcels dis- 
patched to other post offices. 


LARGEST USERS OF PARCEL POST ARE 
URBAN COMMUNITIES 


As might be surmised, the 
movement of parcel mail is over- 
whelmingly from the large cities 
to the country and the smaller 
cities. This overshadows, propor- 
tionately, the interchange of par- 
cels between the large cities. The 
Post Office .Department figures 
that it costs, in clerk hire, about 
$61,000 to handle the parcel busi- 
ness at the fifty largest offices 
for six months, thus giving an 
average cost per parcel for clerk 
hire of about four mills. The 
greater significance of the parcel 
post to the people of the smaller 
cities and'‘towns is emphasized by 
a table in the six months’ tabula- . 
tion, which shows the population 
served and the population per par- 
cel delivered. In this latter table 
Dallas, Tex., has the lead among 
the fifty cities listed and then come 
Albany, N. Y., and Dayton, Ohio. 
Of the total population of consid- 
erably more than 25,000,000 people 
in the fifty cities one in every 
seven received a package by parcel 
post, It is realized, of course. 
that if statistics are ever compiled 
covering small towns and rural 
districts this ratio will be infinitely 
smaller. 
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Collier’s seems to be 
the only national pub- 
lication that is making 
steady gains in circu- 
lation. 


The Printing Order for the 
September 26th issue was 
811,000 copies. And once more 
the Sales Department reports 
that the entire edition is 


cleaned out! 


Collier’s forms are closing every week—and every 
time they close, they close on opportunity. 
The October 24th, issue closes October 3rd. 


COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Pe, ae oe 


Advertising Manager 





COLLIER’S CIRCULATION “The All Star Team,” 


ISSUE of AUGUST iST z 3 
Copies Printed 783,348 ‘ by Grantland Rice, in 
G the October 17th is- 
OSB ceccosce 773,889 a ; 
sennes sue. This will be a 
‘ baseball number with a 
Net Paid ’ pase 


Member A. B. C. baseball cover. 
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THE NEW YORK GLOBE, w 
tising space on the basis of de 
goes a step further in a 


Monthly Averages, Net Paid 
1912 1913 
January 113,622 
February 114,163 
March 117,376 
144,656 
140,841 
137,348 
127,929 


124/314 
September 129,211 
October 149,485 


November 120,574 131,838 
December 121,123 120,791 


Average 115,863 129,325 172,020 
*Up to and including Sept. 15. 
The Globe’s circulation is 90% in Greater New York and immediate 
suburbs. 
The Globe’s circulation has been built up without gift enterprise or 
guessing contests. 
The Globe is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and has 


been regularly audited by the Association of American Advertisers and 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 








The Globe proves the quantity it sells. The advertiser pays a definite 
rate for the privilege of addressing ‘his business announcement to them. 
He can surely get results, for others are doing so every day. 


F. H. Bennett & Co. have created an immense market of nearly 3,000 dealers 
for ““Wheatsworth Whole Wheat Biscuits” in New York exclusively through adver 
tising in The Globe. They will verify this statement 

The Tokstad-Burger Co. has vastly increased its sales 
of “Normanna” products exclusively by advertising in 
The Globe. ; 

The Globe alone has filled Carnegie Hall_night -after 
night with the best class of people in New York to see 
Some the Roberson Travelogues. 

The Globe single-handed sold 500,000 pounds of 

Argentine beef in three days at nineteen demonstration 

Notable stations to show that good meat could be sold very much 
lower than the prices demanded by the Beef Trust. 

R | The Globe single-handed sold 200,000 dozen fresh 

esu ts eggs in six days at 33 cents a dozen to show that the 

price of 50 to 60 cents per dozen for the same eggs 

was outrageous. 

The Globe single-handed sold 263,000 pounds of fresh 
fish at 5 cents a pound in three days to show the people 
that fish could be sold at a low price with profit. 

These and other facts regarding achievements are 
the sort of proof of the responsiveness of a newpaper’s readers that the advertiser 
can seldom get. ” , 
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ch for years has sold its adver- 
finite verified circulation, now 
ance in proving results 


‘The Globe’s relation with its readers is more intimate and sincere 
than that of most daily newspapers. 


By its policy of service to the better element in the community, 
through its fearless editorials, free from interested control; its battle 
for pure and reasonably priced foods; its crusade against the loan 
sharks, and other affairs of wide interest, it occupies a unique position 

2. among the New York newspapers. 
14,000 _ Mr. McCann’s daily mail from Globe readers interested in food topics ranges 
seeeee from 100 to 1,000 letters a week. The Globe’s “Pure Food Directory” was started in 
response to thousands of letters from readers asking 
which food products were fit to eat. 
Dr. Currier’s department, “How to Keep Well,” is 
ee: ote tyne of from 100 = 200 letters 
a day, and serving a useful purpose greatly appreciated 
ediate by the public. Proof of 
The Globe’s School Department, amounting to one 
page a day of space in the “Home Edition,” is the Close 
ise or a Pag yee aed school omens, who draw 
upward o , a year in salaries. H 
11 “Letters from the People,” of which about two Relations 
a has columns a day get into the paper, attract_hundreds of Wi h 
“s and letters on all topics from readers. The Globe’s policy it 
of allowing readers to discuss practically any topic 
gives all of them a personal interest in the feature. Readers 

Dr. Crane’s signed editorials on the last page at- 

tract a heavy mail from readers who either commend 
oe the doctor or take exception to his sayings. 
efinite The Bedtime Story Club, organized among the chil- 
them. dren of New York and vicinity, now numbering 20,000 members, are daily readers 
of the Burgess “Bedtime Stories,” exclusively printed in The Globe. f course 
; the paper the children want is the home newspaper. 
dealers These are only a few of the points at which The Globe gets in close touch 


— with its readers in a way not approached by most newspapers. 
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Why not durability 
as well as economy? 


@ Your catalog should hold together 
when opened by your customer. We 
have met this condition with our 


RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL. 


( Radium Folding Enamel does not 
Crackor Break when Saddle-Stitched. 


qd, RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
is pure white with superfine finish and 
is within the reach of all who believe 
good reproduction sells merchandise. 


@ RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
basis 25 x 88—80 lb. will average 25 
points test on Mullen Tester. 


(Quality printers buy RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL where paper 
is left to their discretion. This is the 
best evidence of printing quality. 


(Send us your specifications so we 
may make your dummies and give you 
all the facts about our RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL. Printed 


samples sent on request. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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“Cheer-Up” Campaigns 
Grow 


Magazines, Newspapers and Street 
Railway Advertising Companies 
Working Hard to Hurry Busi- 
ness Boom—‘Collier’s” to Begin 
Campaign for American-Made 
Products 

VERY mail brings to Print- 

ERS’ INK news of some new 
work being undertaken to arouse 

American business and to hasten 

the business boom which the well- 

informed believe is on the way. 

Publishers of magazines, newspa- 

pers and trade papers; the street- 

car companies, poster advertising 
companies, specialty manufactur- 
ers, lithographers, business organ- 
izations, chambers of commerce— 
all seem anxious to do their part 
in bringing about better business 

conditions, ° 
Collier's Weekly, for example, 

has sent advertisers advance 

proofs of the first of a series of 
advertisements which it will run 
in its own advertising section in 
support of American-made prod- 
ucts. “Collier's will continue this 
campaign indefi- 
nitely—for one year 
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rope seventy millions of dollars a 
year for work done on cotton pur- 
chased from us? Is there any rea- 
son why we should send abroad a 
few thousand dollars’ worth of 
coal-tar and get it back in the 
form of dyestuffs for which we 
pay millions? 

“With all the raw material right 
here, is there any reason why 
we should pay Europe twelve mil- 
lions a year for hats, or seven 
millions for toys, or eight millions 
for glassware and ten millions for 
china? 

“For the twelve months ending 
June 1 the books showed a four- 
hundred-million-dollar balance of 
trade in our favor, most of which 
was offset by what our travelers 
spent abroad. But even if that 
balance were real there is no rea- 
son why it should not be much 
greater. Nothing but a_ short- 
sighted prejudice has kept Amer- 
ica from making a much greater 
profit from her own resources. 

“And now this prejudice is 
robbed of its effect. Those of us 
who have been buying all we 
could abroad will have to get 
things here or go without. The 
war enables us to raise many of 


as 





or as many years as 
may be necessary 
to make the Ameri- 
can label mean what 
it should mean to 
Americans,” writes 
Advertising Mana- 
ger Hammesfahr. 

The first of these 
Collier's ads will ap- 
pear in the issue of | 
October 3rd. It will eo 
be captioned: “Free 
Trade for Ameri- 
cans— with Ameri- 
cans.” After point- 
ing out that the 
American prejudice 
for imported goods 
has always acted as 
a protective tari ff 
for foreign manu- 
facturers, the copy 
asks : 

“Is there any 


And Clara has her eye on 
ihe sae im Frelds State and Wasoguon 


—but Nellie is buying her new Fall 
millinery just the same 


ths mormng Nethe sent down to buy 
hat 


Aad Men aon then’ 
Cass0 


‘White Jenne declares, pouervely, on te 0a 
Openings the searon are the moat 
the hatun of department-store 


‘And 20 1 goes all through the land Rather they are urging him — eth no returning 


And the Porchanng Agem of the Amencen 
Fash, goes nght on wm the conhdent tenor of her —-- 


the 
itn Sree ea and 
pleasures. more lavuhly then ever 


{Al ol wtach most sur shane these ne-rapeed 
phslosophers eho mope for Amencae « 
thew mahogany study-oorms, 


Yeu. we can afford 10 let the sad cynics enjoy theor 
stint Gengehalon secromtul lerebodings for this country's welfare 
There's s cortan pleasure un st for them. mayhap 
and «docs wo harm. Por the Novon ss whale, 
koows that wt boventul than 
ever on os annals 
‘And you and 1 keow that the Neller and Cleras 
sad _Jerore oh the Ameocan are not ash. 
‘ag attand or lth to forage in cee sasometoe 
wo buy 


2 dew of 2 Basque 
sumptuous 0 
grandeut 


protest —to humy up and get 
ot cha we ay the halted words of Tey 
Tim—" Ged blew them —one and all” 


‘The country has so denre to profit from the 
appalling dunrem of » crippled Brother. The hears 
‘of the peacetal New World go out to tempan-iore 
Europe. 

Bur meanwhile there w sothung #roog a pleasent. 
Dy recottecting thes 

Nethe «doing her shoppung just the same. And 
the year, she surely has the price. 
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we should pay Eu- 
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OF THE ROYAL TAILORS 


“EXAMINER” WRITTEN BY PRESIDENT 
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our purchases to the dignity of 
a patriotic act, and at the same 
time to serve our own interests 
better.” 

Concluding, the copy reads: 

“Give American goods a trial. 
American manufacturers want no 
favors—all they ask is fairness. 
The next time you buy anything 
—no matter what it is—see that 
it is made in America.” 

In the same way the Canadian 
Street Car Advertising Company, 
Ltd., of Canada, is using pages 
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‘president of the company, and is 


considered in a class with the 
Wanamaker war ad mentioned in 
Printers’ INK some time ago. 

It was captioned “—but Nellie 
is buying her | new fall millinery 
just the same.” The text starts 
out with this lively opening: “Let 
me see. I think this morning’s 
paper said that the Russians were 
dashing across the Prussian fron- 
tier. Or was it the Prussians 
that were dashing across the Rus- 
sian frontier? I am sure it was 
one or the other. 
Maybe it was yester- 





fTLONDON MERCHANTS: 


“GUARANTEE FAIR TREATMENT TO BUYERS 





Or, | Notice To The Public 


In es the epg representing the Merchants 
of Lond: wp me he to serve the best interests 
London of the City and Dowia ¢ ourselves to do 
utmost with a view pomrersy s controlling retail prices 
in London that they may not increase beyond the means 
of the citizens during the present war. It will be w 
stood that prices may increase, but we, as loyal Canadians, 
Promise to carry on our business with the least margin 
of profit possil 
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day’s paper that fa- 
vored the Russians, 
or to-day’s that cred- 
ited the Prussians. 
Or was it the Austri- 
ans— 

“Anyway, this 
morning Nellie went 
down to buy her new 
fall hat. 

“And Mary says 
there’s a dandy dress- 
goods sale at Car- 
son’s. 

“And Clara had her 
eye on a bear of a 
basque gown; she 
saw it in Field’s State 
and Washington win- 
dow. 

“While Jennie de- 
clares positively that 
the fall openings this 
season are the most 
sumptuous in all the 
history of depart- 
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Security 
Fairness 

Good 
Values 
Are 
Promised 
In This 
Advertise- 
ment 
Of London 
Merchants 








“FAIR PLAY PAGE” 
LONDON, 


CAN, 

and half pages in the Canadian 
newspapers to urge Canadians to 
buy Canadian-made goods, point- 
ing out in the ads that such action 
will “make” Canada commercially, 
just asthe “Made-in-Germany” 
movement made Germany com- 
mercially. 

Many public-spirited newspa- 
pers are giving generous space to 
this work, the Chicago Examiner, 
for example, recently ran a strik- 
ing full-page ad written at its 
request by the Royal Tailors, of 
Chicago. The ad appeared over 
the signature of Joseph Vehon, 


SIGNED BY MERCHANTS OF 


ment-store grandeur. 

“And so it goes all 
through the land. 

“The merry click 
of the opening pocketbooks; the 
musical ring of the recording - 
cash-register ; the bustle and throb 
of crowd- packed stores—all sound 
the golden echo of the richest buy- 
ing activity in the history of the 
country.” 

And in that same good-natured, 
natural way the copy ran on until 
it concluded: “But meanwhile 
there is nothing wrong in pleas- 
antly recollecting this: Nellie is 
doing her shopping just the same. 
And this year she surely has the 
price.” 

Another 


piece of interesting 
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copy is sent in by the a 
(Canada) Advertiser. It is 
newspaper page well filled with 
the facsimile signatures of lead- 
ing merchants. It appears that 
when the food prices soared up- 
ward in August the public became 
uneasy and those who had the 
money began to buy great quanti- 
ties of provisions. To stop this 
the Advertiser hit upon the plan 
of a guarantee to buyers that 
prices would not be advanced. 
This the merchants did through 
the paper’s advertising columns. 
In addition to the page ad, thou- 
sands of copies were run off on 
cardboard and distributed 
throughout the city. According 
to the paper, the announcement 
had the desired effect, and the 
panicky spirit disappeared. 

Another force which is doing a 
great deal to restore business con- 
ditions in Canada is the Canadian 
Press Association. It is sending 
out more of its “cheer up” talks 
to be used by the various members 
of the association. John M. Im- 
rie, the manager of the associa- 
tion, writes Printers’ INK that 
these business editorials will be 
run in over 100 Canadian dailies 
and several hundred semi-weekly, 
weekly and monthly publications. 
The association is also sending 
out optimistic uews features. 

The copy being used by the Ca- 
nadian Press Association is quite 
pointed. One of the ads, for in- 
stance, is captioned “Deserters,” 
and reads as follows: “Artemus 
Ward, the famous American hu- 
morist, whose humor sometimes 
has a lance thrust, once said that 
he was willing to sacrifice all his 
first wife’s relatives on the altar 
of his country. Many a man has 
been willing to let others do his 
fighting for him—willing, also, to 
share the rewards of peace and 
victory. Men of this type belong 
to the deserter class. 

“In Canada are hundreds of 
business firms striving with all 
their might to make better times 
for themselves and their commu- 
nities. To them all honor. 

“But there are other firms— 
manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers—who are ‘standing pat,’ 
‘playing safe,’ doing absolutely 


nothing to build up Sideliiieni They 
are. mere lookers-on, not partici- 
pants in the valorous struggle of 
their brethren to maintain and 
establish good times. 

“Look about you and you will 
find in the advertising columns 
of this and other newspapers 
many messages from firms with a 
sturdy confidence in the future.” 

House-organs, too, are taking 
up the work of spreading confi- 
dence among their own circle of 
readers, and from every quarter 
comes evidence of faith in the 
future. This is a big service 
which publishers are rendering 
business, and it is gratifying to 
see them set their hands to the 
task in such an unselfish fashion. 


How Sherwin - Williams 


Heralds Dealer Helps 


Owing to the fact that the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, of Cleveland, sends 
out a large lot of advertising material 
each month to its retail distributors, 
making a bulky package which is likely 
not to be given attention unless the in- 
terest of the dealer is aroused in ad- 
vance, the company is taking ains to 


see that the advertising is advertised 
sufficiently to secure proper attention. 


A letter goes out several days prior 
to the mailing of the tubes containing 
the material, in which the following de- 
— of its contents is given: 

e on the lookout for a 24-inch 
mailing tube with a lemon-colored label 
printed in bright red that will be mailed 
to you in a few days. It contains the 
big September issue of The S. 
and a protection window trim for 
creating business for SWP—the leading 
house paint. 

WL de Wek. ae corker and full of 
good stuff that will help you turn over 

our stock and increase your sales. 
The window trim is different from the 
ordinary kind—so different that if you 
put it up in the window according to 
directions, it will stop the people and 
brin them in and get you the business. 

his is the first of a series of win- 
dow trims that we are going to send 
= every month during the next year. 
on’t forget to send 3 postal that is 
enclosed in The S. W. P. if you like it. 
“Watch for the silent salesman and 
open the tube the minute you receive it 
and use it.” 
s The label on the mailing tube calls 
attention to the fact that it is “the 
matter we wrote you about,” and urges 
immediate attention to its contents. 


Moore With Nichols-Finn 


D. Herbert Moore, for a number of 
years with the Taylor-Critchfield Com- 
pany, Chicago, is now with the Nichols- 

inn Advertising Company, Chicago. 
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Newer Methods of Buy- 
ing Printing 


How Big Buyers Work With the 
Printer to Get His Full Co- 
operation .and a_ Satisfactory 
Job—Where to Draw the In- 
struction Line 


By J. C. Asplet 
Il 

HE matter. of whether mate- 
rials will be furnished by the 
printer or to the printer is not 
one which should be left to others. 
Neither is the house policy in re- 
gard to specifying ink and type 
faces. The attitude in regard to 
checking up for extras, and fixing 
the responsibility in ordering color 
work are all “details” demanding 
the executive’s attention. These 
are but a few of many things 
which should be settled once and 

for all by definite rulings. 

A few years back these matters 
would be trivial, but to-day, when 
competition demands putting forth 
,every effort to get printed matter 
which will reflect to the credit of 
the product, and when printing 
orders run into the tens of thou- 
sands of dollars, they become real 
factors. The old-time advertiser 
used to leave such matters to his 
printers, and looked to his printer 
for results, but in these days of 
highly organized advertising de- 
partments and expert consulting 
service extended by the modern 
service agency, the best results 
can only be obtained through the 


close co-operation of printer and 


advertiser. It is the realization 
of this that has caused the large 
advertisers to give more and more 
attention to the planning and exe- 
cution of printed matter, and we 
find them depending upon their 
own experience and judgment to 
a marked extent. 

Holding this attitude of self- 
reliance, it is natural that quite a 
few advertisers have gone so far 
as to establish private printing 
plants. Among these are Sher- 
win- Williams Company, John 
Deere Plow Company, Western 
Electric Company, Swift & Co., 
George E. Keith Company, Gen- 


_ always as profitable as t 
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eral Electric Company, Armour 
& Co., W. Johns-Manville 
Company, Royal Tailors, Glidden 
Varnish Company, American Mul- 
tigraph Sales Company, Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., National Starch 
Company, Colgate & Co., Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Jas. S. 
Kirk & Co., N. K. Fairbank Com- 
pany, American Can Company, 
Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sulz- 
berger & Sons Co., Libby, Mc- 
Neil & Libby. But some of these 
departments are very small, doing 
only | a minor portion of the com- 
pany’s printing, and in other cases 
it is not likely that the company, if 
it had the same problem to face 
to-day, would repeat the experi- 
ment of installing its own printing 
department. 

“While we are no exception 


‘when it comes to getting co-opera- 


tion and service from printers,” 
said Frank L, Erskine, of the W. 
L. Douglas Shoe Company, to the 
writer during a recent trip in 
New England, “we don’t believe 
it would profit us any to install a 
private plant. We had this mat- 
ter up at a board meeting, and 
voted against it on the general 
grounds that we can make the in- 
vestment yield greater returns in 
the shoe business than we could 
in the printing business. If this 
were not so we would sell out and 
go into the printing business. Per- 
sonally, I feel that it is much bet- 
ter to give the printer a fair profit 
which will allow him to mix 
brains with his ink, and let him 
do the worrying. The reason why 
so many complain about printers 
is that the average advertiser does 
not give the problem its due con- 
sideration, and has not standard- 
ized his policies so that the great- 
est possible co-operation with the 
printer can be secured.” There 
are, of course, many other argu- 
ments against the private plant, 
such as its inability to take care 
of unusual orders both in size and 
quantity, but Mr. Erskine’s re- 
mark indicates that they are not 
hor might 
be, and there are other ways of 
accomplishing the same results. 
In discussing this matter of a 
standardized policy in regard to 
the handling of printers with H. 











The Dealer’s Wife 


E are going to send out a 
VW publication to 50,000 mer- 
chants, and a pretty point 
comes up: How to get very spe- 


cial attention from them? They 
are, of course, bombarded with 
print. The answer: we shall make 
the dealer’s wife our advocate. To 
him we send “Today’s Magazine 
for Merchants,” carrying the mes- 
sages of our January, February 
and March advertisers. To her 
we will send complimentary, with 
a friendly letter, the March issue 
of TopAy’s MAGAZINE FoR Wom- 
EN. It will be a special dealer’s 
number, with vivid articles about 
merchants and their home life. 
Other details are well planned; 
we expect thousands of conversa- 
tions between the dealer and his 
home counsellor in which Today’s 
and the products it advertises will 
figure. 

The plan is a certain winner. 
Ponder this letter from Mrs. J. 


Ellis Purcell, whose husband has 
a general store at Cleveland, Vir- 
ginia: “I read Van Camp’s ad in 
Today’s and it appealed to me. 
My husband being a merchant I 
at once induced him to buy this 
product for stock. For the past 
three months it has been sold in 
our town, and he has established 
an excellent trade on this particu- 
lar line. While this line, perhaps, 
was offered through the jobber’s 
salesman every week, my husband 
never became interested until after 
I called his attention and asked 
himtobuy.” 

The letter is dated September 3rd. 
We have had others like it. The small 
town_merchant takes his problems home 
for discussion. In interesting his wife 
in the trade advertising of our patrons 
we double his attention to ‘“Today’s 
Magazine for Merchants.” 

Apart from this purely special device, 
the publication itself will be planned to 


command earnest consideration on its 
own merits. 


“To day ly's Magazine _for Women 


Circulation 800000 Mostly in Small Towns 
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- SOUTH AMERICA 


Six months ago a business man wrote to The 
Century: ‘‘You are not only up with the 
times, but frequently ahead of them.’’ 


There is no better proof that The Century 
is living up to this tribute than the forth- 
coming series on South America. 


The big question before American business 
men today is: ‘What trade potentialities 
does the great southern continent possess ?”’ 
This question occurred to the editors of 
The Century a year ago. 


It was decided that the answer would be 
found, not in statistics, but in definite, 
first hand knowledge of the people themselves, 
their manner of living, customs and habits. 


The Century therefore commissioned Ed- 
ward A. Ross, the distinguished author of 
its great series on Immigration,* to spend 


six months living in the countries 
**SOUTH OF PANAMA’’ 


Ross returned several months ago. His first 
article appears in the November Century, 
with an introduction by John Barrett, Di- 
rector-General of the Pan-American Union, 
and veteran South American diplomatist. 


THE CENTURY 


today is a big vital force in American life. 
Its influence in shaping the opinions of the 
men and women who direct our social, 
business and political affairs gives it a 
unique standing among periodicals. 


This influence gives it a unique value for 
Advertisers who desire the good will of 
influential people. 


“The Old World in the New ”’ is the title of Ross’s book on Immigration, to be published by The 
Ps ‘entury Co. next month. It is comprised of the 12 articles printed during the last year =A Se 
Century Magazine. So able was this series that its author was summoned to The White Hou 
discuss pending iniguatia m legislation with the President. 
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b. Hess, of the Bellas-Hess Com- 
pany, a New York mail-order es- 
tablishment noted for its satisfac- 
tory dealings with printers, an in- 
teresting light was thrown on the 
matter of furnishing materials, “A 
great many advertisers,” said Mr. 
Hess, “contend that it is better 
to put. the whole responsibility up 
to the printer and let him buy the 
material, decide what ink to use, 
what type faces will look the best 
and. so on. The theory is that 
when these things have been sup- 
plied by the printer there are no 
loopholes for him to crawl out of, 
in case the job goes wrong. The 
printers, of course, favor this plan, 
not only because it affords a 
chance to earn a commission on 
the buying, but also because it en- 
ables them to use materials with 
which they are familiar or have 
on hand. Experience, however, 
has convinced us that a better 
plan is for the advertiser to buy 
all his own materials with the co- 
operation of the printer. By that 
I mean, if we decided upon a cer- 
tain enamel paper, and the printer 
suggested some other paper at the 
same price because he had expe- 
rience with that brand, his sug- 
gestion would be ‘considered.’ But 
we want to do the buying and the 
specifying ourselves.” 


HOW BELLAS-HESS BUYS PRINTING 


Asked to explain why he fol- 
lowed this plan, Mr. Hess con- 
tinued: “Our theory is that no 
one knows our business quite as 
well as we do. Printing is the 
backbone of our business; we 
maintain a department which does 
nothing else but work with the 
printer, and it makes a study of 
just what paper stocks are best 
suited for our peculiar work; what 
inks are most satisfactory for the 
kind of engravings we use, and 
at the same time show up to best 
advantage on the stock; what 
type faces harmonize with the 
merchandise we are offering. The 
printers bidding on our work may 
know this; perhaps they could save 
us money here and there by sup- 
plying their own specifications, 
but we don’t care to take chances. 
We know, and knowing we know, 
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can gauge beforehand what the 
results will be.” 

In fact Mr. Hess’s attitude 
seems to be general among the 
bigger buyers of printing. Frank 
Carruthers, who buys the great 
variety of printed matter used by 
the Standard Mail-Order Com- 
pany, of New York, and who is a 
graduate printer, follows the same 
plan. “Not only do we furnish 
all material, and specify such items 
as ink, but we give a great deal of 
attention to type faces,” said Mr. 
Carruthers. “I make it my busi- 
ness to keep posted on new type 
faces as they are announced by 
the type founders, and I use the 
knowledge to gcod advantage in 
injecting a tone of ‘classiness’ into 
advertising matter which would 
be lacking if we left it to the 
printer to specify the type face. 
Not that the printer wouldn’t know 
better, but it would be poor busi- 
ness for him to put in a new 
face when he had type on hand, 
which from his point of view 
would be quite as effective.” 

But you say, “if I buy the stock, 
won’t the printer make a han- 
dling charge almost equal to what 
I would save?” The answer de- 
pends on your knowledge of 
printers and what others are do-° 
ing. In talking to ten big buyers 
here in New York I found that 
with three exceptions none of 
them allowed handling charges. 


SECRET IN GETTING GOOD COLOR WORK 


Another gap in printing poli- 
cies which makes for inefficiency 
looms-up in the buying of color 
work. Quite a number of adver- 
tisers still follow the old plan of 
getting the plates made by an en- 
graver, and farming the work out 
to printers without any investi- 
gation as to their mechanical 
equipment for color work. A 
newer and perhaps better way is 
turning the whole job over to 
either a house which makes a spe- 
cialty of color process plates and 
is able to print the job as well, 
or a reputable printer who will 
have the plates made and assume 
full responsibility to reproduce 
the product in its true-to-life 
colors, 

Anyone who has had experience 
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with buying color work under the 
old plan knows the trouble which 
is apt to develop when the job 
goes wrong. The printer blames 
the plates, the engraver blames 
the printer, and the advertiser gets 
nowhere. Color work is a spe- 
cialty in itself, and requires press- 
es capable of a “hair” register, 
and pressmen who understand 
color—something not found in 
every print-shop. “We used to 
have no end of trouble in get- 
ting the right kind of color work,” 
said C. D. Davis, who has charge 
of the Bellas-Hess catalogue, “un- 
til we hit upon the plan of send- 
ing the black-and-white drawings 
with the garment or article to be 
reproduced over to a color-plate 
engraver, and then putting it 
squarely up to him to reproduce 
it in its true-to-life colors. He 
makes the plates, advises us in 
buying the stock and does all the 
printing, delivering the pages to 
our regular printer to be inserted 
in the catalogue. We are using 
quite a lot of color work, as we 
find it an ideal way of demon- 
strating our merchandise to best 
advantage in the consumers’ eyes. 
While it is expensive, we know it 
pays.” 


CO-OPERATION SHOULDN’T BE CAR- 
RIED TOO FAR 


While these suggestions should 
prove helpful in determining what 
the house policies are to be, it 
is not well to carry this co-opera- 
tion with printers to a point where 
it interferes with a printer’s bet- 
ter technical knowledge. For ex- 
ample, a big New York hardware 
house getting out high-class print- 
ed matter without regard to cost, 
makes it a set rule that the copy- 
writer should specify the type face 
but not the size of the type to fill 
the space. The copy-writer is ex- 
pected to furnish the printer with 
a layout showing the type ar- 
rangement, to say whether the 
page is to be set in Old-Style 
Antique or Cheltenham, but not 
the “point” to use. This ruling 
followed a sad experience in get- 
ting out a booklet where the size 
of the type was carefully speci- 
fied; and the hang-over required 
wholly resetting the job with a 


smaller margifi to keep the book 
down to sixty-four pages. 

This matter of making altera 
tions, due to errors in judgmen: 
on the part of the buyer, or what 
is called in the print-shop “au 
thors’ corrections,” brings up an 
other rule used by a number o{ 
advertisers who have had trouble 
with printers over these charges 
when it came to paying the bill 
This rule is to require a printer 
to furnish “correction. charge” 
slips from day to day as the alter- 
ations are made. Unless this is 
done it is often difficult to check 
up a bill, and, while there is n 
reason to suppose a printer is dis 
honest, it is good business t 
know you are getting what you 
pay for. Several of the large: 
printers make it a rule to do 
this without being requested 
by the advertiser, and use special 
duplicate forms for the purpose. 
One printer who does this told 
me it was the greatest little thing 
he had ever hit upon, as altera- 
tions run up so fast that it quite 
often embroils a printer at bill- 
paying time. 

Of course, if precautions are 
taken to make sure that proper 
order forms are used, suggesting 
to the copy-writer or purchasing 
agent the various things which 
should be specified without de 
pending on him to _ remembet 
them, a good deal of these argu- 
ments and alterations will be 
eliminated. Such forms are not 
costly, and will prove a great help 
in buying printing to the best ad- 
vantage. 


War Order as Basis of Copy 


The Autocar Company, of Ardmore. 
Pa., is building two hundred armored 
motor-cars, including ambulances, for 
use on the European battlefield. One 
of the new types is an Autocar road 
ster for field and staff officers. The 
fact that the order was placed with this 
company is being used as a_ selling 
argument in some of the advertise 
ments now appearing for these auto 
mobiles. 


“Parcel Post News” Appears 


The Parcel Post News is the name 
a new weekly published at Marinette, 

is. 
Howard I. Wood is president of th 
company behind the new paper and is 
also editor of the journal. 
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McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


Electric Railway Journal 


Electrical World Engineering Record 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
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What’s 
happened 

to the 
Engineering 
Record? 


UITE a number of 
( prominent engineers 
and contractors have 
asked that question recent- 
ly. ‘‘I1t’s going ahead 
faster than any paper I ever 
saw’’ is the substance of 
their next remark. 


The Engineering Record 
IS going ahead fast. It is 
going ahead editorially, me- 
chanically and advertisingly 
by bounds and leaps. It is 
proving that a_ technical 
paper can combine vigor and 
human interest with accu- 
racy and authority, that 
deadly sameness is an avoid- 
able evil, that advertising 
results keep pace with 
growing enthusiasm among 
subscribers. 


Perhaps it is as a result of 
all this that there’s more 
paid advertising in the En- 
gineering Record each week 
than in any other paper 
that reaches civil engineers, 
contractors, waterworks 
officials and municipal en- 
gineers. 
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Mr. American Manufacturer 


Rise To Opportunity—Don’t 
Just Take Advantage Of It 


@. Now is the opportunity of American manu- 
facturers to make and sell, not just the grade 
that they have been making —not an inferior 
grade because people are forced to buy in the 
American market — but to make and sell the highest 
grade that their ambition desires and that their cap- 
abilities permit. To supply from America that quality 
and finish that Americans have thought could be bought 
only in the European market. 


@ Now is your opportunity to tell Americans 
that you do make such goods and to appeal 
to them to buy them, not from a sense of patriotism 
but in the sense of giving them news of a fact. 


@ Tell the public that America can and will 
furnish such goods—and then furnish those 
goods. and, with conditions, in a way, forcing 
those goods into American homes, you will have taken 
advantage not only of a present opportunity but will 
have laid a solid foundation for future establishment 
of American trade-marked goods in real competition 


D 


with European labels. 


D’ARCY ADVERTISING CO. 


International Life Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Ninth Annual 
Trade Press 


What Was Said and Done in 


HE ninth annual convention 

of the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations was held at 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Sep- 
tember 24, 25 and 26. Six hun- 
dred members and visitors at- 
tended. 

The secretary and treasurer re- 
ported that the Federation now 
has a total membership of 216, 
made up as follows: 84 from the 
Chicago association; New York 
New England 10; Philadel- 
phia 14; St. Louis 12; individual 
unaffhliated members, 24. 

Prof. John D. Shoop, Assistant 
Secretary Board of Education, 
Chicago, made an address entitled, 
“Educational ‘Opportunities and 
Obligations of the Business 
Press.” 

The first part of the afternoon 
session was devoted to an editorial 
symposium, the chairman of which 
was Arthur L. Rice, editor Prac- 
tical Engineer, Chicago. 


“FEATURES” IN TRADE JOURNALS 


David Beecroft, directing edi- 
tor, the Class Journal Company, 
New York, addressed the meeting 
on “Feature Articles in Different 
Fields of Trade Journalism.” He 
first drew attention to the feature 
articles run in various newspapers, 
commented on the hold these ar- 
ticles have on the public, and then 
asked the question, “Has the trade 
press any parallels along this 
line?” An analysis of sixty trade 
papers, continued Mr. Beecroft, 
showed the answer to be “No.” 
Not more than ten of these papers 
run what may be called feature 
articles, and fifty out of the sixty 
have not even a suggestion of fea- 
ture articles. 

Mr. Beecroft advocated the use 
by trade papers of feature articles 
handled constructively. He gave 
it as his opinion that business pa- 
pers should be made more enter- 
taining. “The average business 
man looks upon the reading of 
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Convention of 
Association 


the Three Days at Chicago 


his trade paper as just an extra 
hour of work; pleasure does not 
enter into his reading at all. In- 
stead of all staid business, let us 
sandwich in a little life.. Let us 
give in each issue a number of 
ideas on the broad field of busi- 
ness. Let us draw on the philos- 
ophy of the ages.’ 

Dr. William A. Colledge, di- 


rector of Educational Department, 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Chi- 
cago, spoke on “Putting Human 
Interest Into the Business Press.” 
He said that most trade journals 
possi- 


overlook human-interest 
bilities. 
EDITING FROM THE FIELD 


James H. McGraw, McGraw 
Publishing Company, New York, 
stated his belief that trade pa- 
pers should be edited largely from 
the field and not from a desk. 
“Nine out of ten editors who edit 
from a desk eventually dry up and 
go to seed and their paper lacks 
human interest. A paper whose 
editors are in the field studying 
the needs of its readers always 
has human interest. Human in- 
terest does not mean humor. I do 
not believe in running stories or 
so-called humor because I feel 
that trade-paper readers do not 
want it.” 

F. M. Feiker, editor Factory, 
Chicago, who spoke on the “Mer- 
chandising of Ideas,” said: “TI be- 
lieve that class publications ought 
to be treated as a manufacturer 
treats his specialty products, and 
that we editors may draw from 
the specialty field ideas which will 
enable us to meet the wants of 
otr particular class of readers. 
This idea can be carried out by 
adopting the same general prin- 
ciples that other specialty manu- 
facturers use in selling goods. 

The latter part of the afternoon 
was devoted to a Circulation Sym- 
posium, with Henry G. Lord, 
Textile World Record, chairman. 
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S. T. Henry, McGraw Publish- 
ing Company, New York, spoke 
on “Inter-Department Co-opera- 
tion in Circulation Building.” He 
laid stress on the fact that no 
one man should be entrusted with 
the duty of selecting lists of pros- 
pective subscribers. The entire 
organization should take a hand 
in the work because no one man 
can possibly have the necessary 
breadth of knowledge. The test 
to which each prospective sub- 
scriber should be subjected is “Is 
this man a possible reader?” in- 
stead of “Is he a possible sub- 
scriber?” This plan insures a 
high quality of responsive circula- 
tion. 

Mr. Henry advocated the writ- 
ing of a special letter to each 
new subscriber, telling him how 
he individually can use the pub- 
lication to the best advantage. 

O. F. Byxbee, president Byx- 
bee Publishing Company (Jnland 
Storekeeper), Chicago, touched 
on the advisability of sending men 
out among subscribers to find out 
what parts of a publication inter- 
est them most. 

H. F. Porter, of Factory, Chi- 
cago, said that he knew from ex- 
perience that editorial men could 
often furnish live leads to adver- 
tising men, and that advertising 
men could give editorial men 
sound ideas on reader-interest. 

. H. Kirkpatrick, Hide and 
Leather, Chicago, spoke on “Sell- 
ing Subscriptions by Personal So- 
licitation.” A discussion followed 
during which an experience was 
told of how one editor uses a 
map-and-tack system to feel the 
public pulse. Red tacks denote 
towns where there are subscrib- 
ers; white tacks where there are 
none. By studying the location of 
white tacks the editor is enabled 
to tell whether or not the matter 
he is publishing is of interest to 
men in those towns. If not, he 
remedies the matter and generally 
manages to replace white tacks 
with red tacks. 

A. H. McQuilkin, Business 

Journal, Chicago, 
“Making Readers and 
He said 


Equipment 
spoke on 
Making Subscribers.” 
that, “Reading subscribers are re- 


newing subscribers,” and_ that 


CAN 
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making reading subscribers is pri- 
marily up to the editor. This can 
be done by character and quality 
of articles and by showing sub- 
scribers that your interest in them 
is something more than getting 
their money. Mr. McQuilkin em- 
phasized the circulation-holding 
importance of rendering thorough 
service to subscribers and of go- 
ing out of one’s way to answer 
their letters specifically, no matter 
how apparently foolish they are, 
instead of replying with a letter 
that evades the question. He ad- 
vocated the frequent sending of 
letters to subscribers, asking lead- 
ing questions, and publishing the 
replies. “The result is a conven- 
tion on paper, which is of strong 
interest to readers.” 

J. Clyde Oswald, of the Ameri- 
Printer, New York, stated 
that “the main problem is not so 
much of getting subscribers as of 
holding them. The right kind of 
publication makes this problem 
solve itself.” 

The Advertising Symposium 
opened on Friday morning with 
A. A. Gray, Electrical Review and 
IVestern Electrician, Chicago, as 
chairman. 

A paper by W. H. Ukers, presi- 
dent Tea & Coffee Trade Journal 
Company, New York, entitled 

“How Trade Paper Advertising 
Should Be Sold,” was read by the 
chairman in Mr. Ukers’ absence. 


SELLING TRADE-PAPER SPACE 


Mr. Ukers asserted that “selling 
trade paper advertising on a basis 
of quantity is all wrong. It should 
be sold on a basis of quality. 
Character—not mere numbers— 
should be the criterion by which 
the value of a trade paper is 
judged.” 

Andrew N. Fox, advertising 
manager, Benjamin Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, 
spoke on “The Educational Value 
of Advertising.” 

Charles L. Benjamin. advertis- 
ing manager, Cutler - Hammer 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, spoke 
on. “Business Building Through 
the Business Press.” He stated 
that “the great problem in adver- 
tising is not so much to create de- 
sire as to force a decision between 
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Don’t Expect Too Much! 








TT 


You expect big business 
when the tide turns; you 
expect to reap a harvest of 
orders after Europe settles 
down; you expect that 
buyers all over the country 
will recall your product and 
your name when the busi- 
ness tide swings back. You 
expect all these things; and 
yet you suddenly stop 
advertising. 


Railway Age 
Gazette, 
The Signal 
Engineer, 
Railway Age 
Gazette, 
(Mechanical 
Edition) 


We don't claim to know it all, 
not “by a long shot,” but take it 
from men who know, that unless 
you continue to tell the business 
world that you are at the same 
stand doing business, you are go- 
ing to expect too much when 
the golden flood swings back. 
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similar products.” To demon- 
strate the quick-action business- 


4 | building power of advertising he 
— | said, “Tobacco was not widely 


used until nearly one hundred 


| years after its discovery, because 


. CA 
TRADE MARK REG U 5. PAT OFF 


“*Unlike any other paper” 


CONTENTS 


OF 


Gumption 


October Issue 


A Detroiter 
Answered 


A Ford- 
Equipment Story 


The Spearmint 
Farm 


Making 
Dealers Work 


Western Trip 
Comments 


Mark Twain’s 
Cave 


‘‘Repeat Orders’’ 


The Farm Journal 


A. B. C. MEMBER 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 








then news was spread slowly by 


; word of mouth. Nowadays by 
| means of advertising, customs and 


habits are formed almost over 
night. Take away our present 
means of spreading news by ad- 
vertising and we would be plunged 
back into the Middle Ages.” 

F. J.. Trezise, associate editor, 


| Inland Printer, Chicago, delivered 


an address on “Art and Typog- 
raphy of Advertising,” which he 
illustrated with a_ selection of 
printed matter projected by a 
stereopticon. This closed the 


| morning session. 


The afternoon session opened 


|. with a Subscribers’ Mass Meeting 


with F. D. Porter, president of 
the Federation, as chairman. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Porter’s introductory 
remarks, Otto C. Ericson, presi- 
dent, C. Jevne & Co., Chicago 
spoke on “The Trade Press from 
a Retailer’s View-Point.” He said 
that “trade papers spur merchants 
on to greater endeavor in their 
fields, and persistently work for 
the elevation of business through 
setting forth new and lofty ideals.” 

In the absence of John P. Mann. 
Morris, Mann & Riley, Chicago. 
his paper entitled “The Utility of 
the Business Press in the Conduct 


- | of Business” was read by George 
| R. Horton, of the Dry Goods Re- 
| porter. The keynote of the paper 


was that “the trade press can 


| serve its readers in no better way 


than by publishing articles on 
practical subjects written by suc- 
cessful business men. The trade 
paper is the greatest ally of the 


| merchant.” 


John W. Alvord, Sanitary En- 
gineer, Chicago, spoke on “The 
Importance of the Technical Press 
to Engineers.” 

The Advertisers’ Mass Meeting. 
with F, D. Porter in the chair. 


' | ovened with an address by John 
| N. Willys, president Willys-Over- 
| land Company, Toledo, entitled, 


“Influence of Trade Press in 
Building Up the Motor Car In- 
dustry.” He gave credit to the 
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trade press for helping head off 
the war scare. “Everyone looked 
to the automobile business to go 
broke, but the trade press breathed 
optimism and reassured manufac- 
turers with the result that busi- 
ness went on as usual. The fact 
that we kept on advertising dur- 
ing the war scare gave confidence 
to our dealers and our salesmen. 
As a result of this advertising we 
did the biggest business during 
last August of any August in the 
history of our company. Sales in- 
creased by .eighty-seven per cent 
over the same month in 1913. At 
the end of August we had on hand 
over twenty-five per cent more 
orders than at the end of August 
last year. 

“Advertising is largely responsi- 
ble for this satisfactory condi- 
tion. I have all the faith in the 
world in advertising. We spend 
one million dollars a year in ad- 
vertising and a generous share of 
this goes to the trade press.” 


EXPERIENCE OF SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Adrian D. Joyce, general man- 
ager sales and distribution, the 
Sherwin - Williams Company, 
Cleveland, spoke on “Advertising 
as an Economizer of Selling Ex- 
pense.” He said, in part: “It does 
not take as much time to sell an 
advertised article as it does an 
unadvertised article. A salesman 
traveling without advertising to 
help him wastes valuable time and 
much expense, and produces only 
a small volume of sales. Backed 
by advertising he can double or 
quadruple his sales volume while 
his fixed expense remains practi- 
cally the same. 

“Advertising developed for us 
a market for a line of goods for 
which our salesmen had been un- 
able to find an outlet. It increased 
sales by leaps and bounds. Hith- 
erto our principal business was in 
the spring. Now, thanks to ad- 
vertising, it is all the year round. 
In time of business depression it 
is the advertised, trade-marked 
goods that keep going.” 

In commenting on conditions 
created by the war, Mr. Joyce said 
that his firm continued to adver- 
tise as usual, and that as a result 
“our sales to retailers all over the 
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A fair cost of ordinary paper is 
about $1.50 to $2.00 per thou- 
sand sheets. On that basis Old 
Hampshire Bond would cost from 
1/10 of a cent to 1/20 of a cent 
more per sheet. Your. own figures 
will prove what would be the cost 
compared with the paper you use. 


ld 


Pampshire 
ae 


Not counting your time in dicta- 
tion, a series of five letters will cost 
you at the very least 20 cents (for 
your stenographer’s time). To have 
these letters on Old Hampshire 
Bond will cost just a 4 cent more, or 
20% cents. For that extra % cent 
you have expressed to your five 
customers, subtly yet forcibly, the 
standard of your business. The 
appearance and “‘crackle of quality”’ 
of Old Hampshire Bond can not 
be disregarded. No man who is 
not proud of his business and its 
good name feels any incentive to 
use Old Hampshire Bond. 


Write us on your present letterhead 
and we will gladly send you the Old 
Hampshire Bond book of specimens, 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 
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L. A. Van Patten. 


so well known in connection with 
the Advertising and Sales Division 
of the Automobile Industry is now 
actively associated with the 


Chéltetham 
‘Fdvertising Sevvice 


Mr. Van Patten’s advice and active 
assistance in advertising is freely at the 
service of all our clients. 


Mr. Van Patten’s association with this 
organization is another indication of the 
spirit of progress and achievement for the 
benefit of our clients which has actuated this 
business since its inception. 


This Agency is now in position to handle 
with very exceptional advantage the busi- 
ness of 


Manufacturers of 


AUTOMOBILES 


and Automobile Accessories 


CHELTENHAM Advertising Service 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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world were greater in August 
than in fifty years of our business 
experience, and that our sales for 
the year ending September 1 were 
in excess of any previous year in 
our history.” 

A paper by J. J. Phoenix, presi- 
dent, Bradley Knitting Company, 
Delavan, Wis., entitled “National 
Distribution Economically  Se- 
sured Through the Bu siness 
Press,” was read in his absence. 
Mr. Bradley wrote that “mer- 
chandising is public service.” He 
related how when his firm started 
it spent $6,000 for trade journal 
advertising, and as a direct result 
secured over $8,000 worth of new 
dealer accounts without spending 
a dollar for consumer advertising. 
Later it used consumer adver- 
tising in conjunction with trade 
journal advertising. 

“When the war scare came, we 
immediately increased our adver- 
tising. As a result of this our 
shipments up-to September 1 ex- 
ceed those of any previous year.” 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


On Friday evening the annual 
banquet of the Federation took 
place in the gold room of the 
Congress Hotel. R. C. Jacobsen, 
Hide and Leather, Chicago, was 
toastmaster. 

John J. Arnold, vice-president 
and manager, First National 
Bank, Chicago, spoke on “The 
New Commercial and Industrial 
Era.” Prof. John A. Scott, North- 
western University, spoke on 
“Business and Its Literature.” 

Douglas Malloch, American 
Lumberman, Chicago, spoke on 
“Views and Interviews.” Two of 
his best epigrams are, “Do not 
sob about the past or dream about 
the future, but get to work in the 
present.” “All things that suc- 
ceed are based on some funda- 
mental fact.” 

The Publishers’ Symposium was 
held on Saturday morning with 
James H. McGraw, McGraw Pub- 
lishing Company, as chairman. In 
his opening remarks Mr. McGraw 
paid high tribute to the men who 
organized and conducted the con- 
vention, and commented on the 
remarkable growth of the trade 
paper industry and its great pos- 


sibilities. A paper entitled, “The 
Value of Research and Statistical 
Service Bureaus,” was read. 

La Hamilton, advertising 
manager, National Tube Company, 
Pittsburgh, spoke on “Stimulating 
Subscribers to Read the Business 
Press Thoroughly and Systemat- 
ically.” The best way to do this, 
he said, is to follow the advice of 
the old Scotchman who, when 
asked for the secret of his suc- 
cess, said: 1, Make a good ar- 
ticle; 2, Make it better; 3, Make 
a fuss of it. 

John Lee Mahin, president of 
the Mahin Advertising Company, 
Chicago, spoke on “Modern Ad- 
vertising Agency Methods.” He 
said, in part: “The good trade- 
paper is the most powerful influ- 
ence per unit of circulation that 
exists. Puffs and free write-ups 
are a form of rate-cutting and 
cannot help but weaken a publica- 
tion. The modern advertising 


agent recognizes that rendering 
service to the advertiser is his 
only legitimate function and that 
the advertiser should pay for this 


service.” 

E. C. Hole, American Lumber- 
man, Chicago, spoke on “How the 
Business Press Can Aid Its Sub- 
scribers to Develop Their Com- 
munities.” He said he had used 
with great success a plan to get 
the sons of his subscribers inter- 
ested in their fathers’ business. In 
this way the father is tied to the 
publication through bonds of sym- 
pathy, and as the son becomes the 
logical -successor to his father’s 
business he, too, is tied to the 
publication. 

Harry A. Wheeler, vice-presi- 
dent, Union Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, and. first president Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
States, delivered the closing ad- 
dress entitled “Reflection.” He 
said, “With each succeeding year 
I have come to appreciate more 
the influence of the trade press. I 
like the trade press because it is 
never yellow.” 

The convention came to a close 
with the final business session. 
The proposal to amend the con- 
stitution. so as to exclude from 
membership in the association cer- 
tain classes of publications and 
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certain publications which do not 
give certain specified facts regard- 
ing circulation, submitted at a 
special meeting of the New York 
Trade Press on March 20 last was 
brought up for attention. 

J. Clyde Oswald, of New 
York, moved a resolution that ac- 
tion on this question be referred 
to the incoming administration. It 
was put to vote and was carried 
unanimously. 

The following officers were 
elected unanimously for the com- 
ing year: President, John Clyde 
Oswald, American Printer, — 
York; vice-president, A. A. Gray, 
Electrical Review and Western 
Electrician, Chicago;  secretary- 
treasurer, Grant Wright, of Phila- 
delphia. 


A Good Word for Advertising 
Play 
YawMANn & ErsE 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK. 

The writer has noted with a great 
deal of interest your article in Print- 
ERS’ INK for September 17 on, the sub- 
ject of the advertising farce “It Pays 
to Advertise.” Personally I think that 
your suggestions as to the possible way 
in which others may interpret this play 
are a little overdrawn. 

I had the pleasure of seeing the first 
performance of this play and attended it 
solely with the purpose of picking it 
apart. if possible. My experience was’ 
that the subject was so interesting and 
the actors so enthusiastic about the 
way in which the play was carried out 
that the spectators were drawn into 
the spirit of the occasion. It seems to 
me that the very way in which this play 
is acted is its redeeming feature. 

The average fair-minded person of to- 
day will readily understand that the 
high price which is supposed to have 
been charged for “Thirteen Soap—Un 
lucky for Dirt” is simply one of the 
parts which help to make it a_ farce 
and thus entertaining to the public. 

_Harotp Y, Rose. 


Wade igen) Has Typewriter 


Account 


The advertising of the Galesburg 
Writing Machine Company, Galesburg, 
Ill., will hereafter be handled by the 
Wade Advertising Agency, of Chicago. 


Van Patten Joins Cheltenham 


L. A. Van Patten, well-known in the 
automobile field, who has recently been 
connected with automobile sales organi- 
zations in New York, has joined the 
Cheltenham Advertising Service, New 
York. 


INK 


Plaa to Cut Down Ad Cor- 
rections 


Publishers who have been burdened 
with unnecessary composing room ex- 
pense forced on them by advertisers 
who continually make corrections and 
changes in proofs, will be interested in 
the. agreement made by the Pittsburgh 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

It is designed to hold - advertisers 
within reasonable limits and is said to 
have already worked out great savings 
in the composing rooms. 

The agreement is as follows. 

“On and after September 1, 1914, 
the following regulations relative to the 
setting of display advertisements will 
de we in’ the composing rooms of the 

ittsburgh daily newspapers: 

“All advertisers desiring specific lay- 
out, type face or type size in adver- 
tisements must furnish with their copy 
diagrams or information specifying the 
size, layout, make-up, location of cuts, 
reading. matter, prices, headings and the 
size and style of type desired. This 
layout will be followed as closely as 
the mechanical equipment of the com- 
posing room in which the advertisement 
is set will permit. 

“Failure to furnish such information 
implies the advertiser’s acceptance of 
the judgment of the compositor of the 
newspaper setting the advertisement. 
After an advertisement is once set 
proofs will be submitted upon request 
for the correction of typographical 
errors only. Should the advertiser de- 
cide not to use the original copy set 
and furnish other copy for the whole 
advertisement, or cane any changes 

hich necessitate a oo arrangement or 
re-setting of any section or sections of 
the advertisement, a charge of $1.00 
per hour for each man employed in 
making such alterations and changes 
from the original copy will be made to 
the advertiser. Any advertisement or 
section of an advertisement that is 
ordered set up and then not used shall 
be charged for at the rate of $1.00 per 
hour per man for the time_taken to 
set the same.”—A, N. P. A. Bulletin. 


“Buy-a-Bale” Cotton Campaign 


The ‘‘Buy-a-Bale-of-Cotton” campaign 
has hit Chicago. In front of several 
large stores bales of cotton bought in 
the South were placed on public exhi- 
bition, with placards announcing that 
the cotton had been bought to aid the 
South in financing the American cotton 
crop. his movement, which started as 
a sentiment, has become a_ commercial 
proposition, ‘having for its object ‘a vast 
economic service and benefit to South 
ern communities. Gimbel’s i in New York 
has also been urging “to buy a bale” 
in its advertising, and bales of cotton 
have been exhibited in New York hote! 
lobbies. 


The Los Angeles Express and the Los 
Angeles Tribune will hereafter be repre- 
sented by . Hammond, of New 
York, and C. 'D. Bertolet, of Chicago. 
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Every month so far this year the ILLUSTRATED 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE has gained in advertis- 


ing over the same month of the preceding year, 


and even during the “War” months of August 
and September, the gain has kept up. 


It is the new ILLUSTRATED: SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE which has accomplished this. The 
progress, from an editorial standpoint, as well as 
from a circulation standpoint, has kept pace with 
the advertising. 


ILLUSTRATED 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Now considerably over 1,300,000 circulation 


Philadelphia Record Memphis Commercial Appeal © Columbus Dispatch 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times Louisville Courier Journ Des Moines Register & Leader 
Minneapolis Tribune Milwaukee Sentinel Buffalo Times 
ton Herald New Orleans Times-Picayune Dayton News 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle Omaha World-Herald Worcester Telegram 
Detroit Free Press Providence Tribune 


CHICAGO NEW YORK _ BOSTON 
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Here Is Some 
Probably 


COMFORT?’S pay roll starts off with the Editor. 
He gets more salary than any other man connected 
with the magazine. 





What does this mean to YOU, Mr. Advertiser? 


Just THIS—that COMFORT gets out a REAL 
MAGAZINE. Oh, no, it isn’t printed on high calen- 
dered paper, it doesn’t run any sex-novels. 


To folks on the rural routes, though, it is almost 
the Perfect Magazine. 





There are plenty of reasons. 


One is, that COMFORT has a REAL editorial 
policy and a real editorial page. It does much to mold 
the opinion of six million readers. 


Are You Givin 


A Subscriber from Lebanon, Mo., wrote us: 


“I never clip COMFORT. 

“I keep an index telling me page things of interest 
are found in. 

“I preserve carefully each number and very often 
loan to some friend to read after I have finished them.” 
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ephing You 
Didn't Know 


For another, it gets close to its subscribers. They 
write us over three-quarters of a million letters each 
year—and many of them are answered. Through the 
years COMFORT has built up for itself a real reputation 
ote the country people of America. Their letters 
breathe affection and regard for its owner and editor. 


Our subscribers refer to itas ‘‘Dear Old 
COMFORT”’’. 

“Mawkish”, you say? 

Maybe so. 


But a magazine that i is really EDITED, that stands 
for something, that is in touch with its readers, that is 
believed and loved by them SELLS GOODS FOR 
ITS advertisers. 


It will sell Goods for YOU. 


It A Chance? 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Augusta, Maine. 


Forms close 10th of month before date of issue. Apply 
through any reliable agency or direct to publisher. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 1105 Flatiron Building, CHICAGO OFFICE: 1635 Marquette Bldg., 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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The Test of Adver- 


tising is Its Renewal 


T. A. DeWeese of The Shredded 
Wheat Company writes as follows: 


Niacara Fatts,'N. Y., Sept. 3, 1914. 
Mr. FRANK A. ARNOLD, 
President and General Manager, 


The Countryside Magazine, Suburban Life 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. ARNOLD: 

Although our advertising plans for next year have 
not assumed definite shape as yet, I am going to take 
this opportunity to ask you to reserve for us the three 
second cover pages and the back cover which we used 
this year. We want to be sure of these pages for the 
present, and a little later, as soon as I know how much 
we are going to spend in national advertising, I may 
want to talk with you about increasing this space. Per- 
haps we may conclude to supplement this color adver- 
tising with a schedule of black and white to run 
throughout the year. 

Your publication grows more beautiful and more 
attractive every year, and it goes without saying that 
it reaches the kind of people to whom we make our 
strongest appeal for our products. It might interest 
you to know that our company, instead of retrenching 
or weakening the forces of distribution for 1915, is 
planning to take full advantage of all its opportunities 
by conducting a more vigorous and more extensive 
campaign than ever before. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I remain. 


Very truly yours, 


TAB Monee, 


Directér ‘ot Publicity 
SHREDDED WHRAT COMPANY. 


/ consider this personal letter worthy 
the widest publicity, E. F. Clymer, Adv. Mgr. 
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British War on German 
Trade-Marks 


Goods Manufactured Under Recent 
Parliament Act, Granting Licenses 
to Use German Patents and 
Trade-Marks, Would Have No 
Standing in United States—Com- 
petition Need Not Be Feared 


S an important feature of its 

“war on German trade,” the 
British Government has passed 
acts declaring that the privileges 
and monopolies in any patent or 
trade-mark owned by German or 
\ustrian subjects may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be suspended. 
In brief, the act provides that any 
British manufacturer may apply 
for a license to manufacture under 
German and Austrian patents and 
trade-marks, and may sell the 
goods in any British possession. 
The act does not contemplate the 
cancellation of the patents or the 
trade-mark registrations, and after 
the war is over their owners may 
be reinstated, subject. presumably, 
to any licenses which shall have 
been granted in the meantime. 

The question at once arises as 
to the status in the United States 
of goods manufactured under such 
licenses. There are numbers of 
German concerns which own pat- 
ents and trade-marks in the United 
States as well as in England, such 
as the Bauer Chemical Company, 
Kaffee Hag Corporation, German 
Kali Works, Bosch Magneto Com- 
pany, Waldes & Co.—to mention 
only a few of the best known. 
Suppose, for example, a British 
drug concern should receive a li- 
cense to manufacture Sanatogen, 
and ‘should attempt to sell the 
product in this country in compe- 
tition with the American branch 
of the Bauer Chemical Company? 
I. W. Hehmeyer, New York man- 
ager of the company, when seen 
by a representative of PRINTERS’ 
INK, covered the situation in a 
single sentence. ‘We would stop 
them mighty quick,” he said. 

No German owner of a United 
States patent or trade-mark regis- 
tration need lose any sleep over 
the possibility that the English 
Government will carry the war in- 


to American territory. Though 
the American courts have no juris- 
diction over British manufactur- 
ers, they have authority to prevent 
the sale of infringing goods wher- 
ever they may be found in the 
country. Whatever might be the 
legal status across the Canadian 
border, of a package of “Sanato- 
gen,” which had been manufac- 
tured under one of these war-time 
licenses, on this side of the line it 
would be an obvious infringement, 
and could be turned back at the 
port of entry in accordance with 
the Trade-Mark Act. 

German owners of trade-marks 
which have been registered in the 
United States can file specimens 
of their marks with the Treasury 
Department at Washington. 
Copies of the specimens will be 
forwarded to all ports of entry, 
filed in the custom houses, and any 
infringing goods will be turned 
back without the necessity for any 
further action on the part of the 
owner of the mark. The provi- 
sion applies only to registered 
trade-marks, however, and_ it 
might be advisable for German 
owners of trade-marks which have 
not been registered to proceed to 
register them whenever possibte. 
In case the mark is not registered. 
or is not registrable, a suit for un- 
fair competition may be brought 
against any person who may, have 
infringing goods for sale. The 
British license would have no value 
in this country, since the English 
Government has no authority over 
American trade-marks, 

In the case of goods manufac- 
tured under patents, but not trade- 
marked, any dealer in- them or 
user of them might be sued for in- 
fringement, precisely as if no ac- 
tion had ever ‘been taken in Eng- 
land. . 


Sales Service Company Gets 
Ferguson 


A. W. Ferguson has resigned as as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Curtis 
Companies, of Clinton, Iowa, to become 
director of the copy department of the 
Sales Service Company, an advertising 


agency in Chicago. Prior to his connec- 
tion with the Curtis Companies, Mr. 
Ferguson served as advertising manager 
of John T. Milliken & Co., chemical 
manufacturers of St. Louis. 
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‘Printers’ Ink’’ Cup 
Work Gets Early Start 


“ E want every club in the 


association to compete for 
the ‘Printers’ INK Cup,” says 
Charles R. Stevenson, general 
manager of the National Veneer 
Products Company, and chairman 
of the A. A. C. W. Printers’ Ixk 
Cup Committee, in a letter he has 
just sent out to the president and 
secretary of each club. “Surely 
you and your club members want 
to ‘make the best possible use of 
your opportunities.’ If you be- 
lieve that you are making the best 
use of your opportunities you owe 
it to yourself to enter the contest. 

“We want to secure your entry 
to the contest now. We enclose 
blank which we would like to have 
you sign and return to us which 
gives us the assurance that you 
will take part in the contest, and 
that you will submit to the com- 
mittee not later than the first of 
next June a written statement of 
the work of your club for the past 
year. 

“We want you to tell your club 
about this contest. We want to 
get the contest and the terms of 
the contest before everyone who 
is affiliated with an advertising 
club.” 

President Woodhead only re- 
cently appointed the PriNnTERs’ 
INK committee: C. R. Stevenson, 
Mishawaka, Ind., chairman; R. G. 
Howse. Western representative, 
Today's Magazine, Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago; Andrew N. 
Fox, advertising manager, Benja- 
min Electric Company, Chicago. 
The committee has gotten to work 
earlier than any cup committee 
has ever done on the principle that 
the “success of the advertising club 
movement depends upon the work 
of the individual club.” 

The committee will award the 
cup in accordance with the deed 
of gift to the club which makes 
the most practical use of its op- 
portunities this year. 

The committee defines the term. 
“practical use of its opportuni- 
ties,” as involving the work which 
the clubs may do along the fol- 
lowing lines: 


“A—Increasing public  confi- 


dence in advertising. 

“B—Educating the public to a 
better understanding of advertis- 
ing, 

“C—Inspiring and developing 
the powers and efficiency of the 
individual members. 

“D—Promoting and improving 
the community along commercial, 
economical and useful lines, 

“E—Benefiting the science, art 
and ethics of advertising. 

“F—lIncreasing the size, pres- 
tige and influence of the club.” 

Tke cup is now held by the Ad- 
vertising Club of Los Angeles. 


Information on South American 
Conditions 


A manufacturer’s view of the finan- 
cial environment of the trade of the 
United States in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru, given in a bulletin 
just issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, is of special 
interest at the present time, when 
American manufacturers are looking to 
that field for enlarged business. No at- 
tempt is made in the bulletin to pro- 
vide a technical banking report; the 
facts presented concern the financial 
conditions surrounding American trade, 
the disadvantages under which our ex- 
porters labor, and the experiences of 
other nations that have considered over- 
sea banking operations essential to their 
conquest of foreign trade. 

The bulletin contains lists of the 
principal foreign and native banks i 
these countries, a brief description 
their monetary systems, a summary 
their foreign trade, a brief outline 
their banking laws, and a discussion 
banking practice, _—credit-information 
service, and exchange’ methods. 
chapter is devoted 10 a discussion of the 
various methods suggested for establish- 
ing American banks in these countries 
and their field of operation. Copies of 
the bulletin (Special agents series No. 
90) may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
10 cents each. : 


Hires’ Plan to Interest Young- 
sters 


The Charles E. Hires Company, Phila- 
delphia, has issued an advertising book- 
let entitled “Hires on Natural History.” 
The book contains the pictures of twelve 
animals, so arranged that by folding the 
pages in different ways a great many 
funny combinations can be made. To 
find out how many different kinds of 
animals can be made this company 
offered one hundred dollars to the child 
who would send the ‘ongest list of ani- 
mals that could be made from the 
book. The contest closed September 1, 
1914. $3, 
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Sine Have Tremendous Sales Power 


Why you ELAD 
should use IGNS 


America’s most successful advertisers spend Vast 
sums of money through various advertising media 
in educating the public to their product and creating 
the buying impulse. They know by actual test 
that to place their final appeal 


WHERE THE GOODS ARE SOLD 


on See is vitally necessary in order to insure the 


GREATEST POSSIBLE RETURNS FROM THEIR 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION. 


May we be favored with your initial order? 
Our efficient sales representatives are at your service 


Passaic Metal Ware Company 
Passaic, N. J. New York Chicago St. Louis Boston 


Siens Should carry your sales message. 
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( The same high standard that has 
made the news columns of The Chicago 
Evening Post pre-eminent among Ameri- 
can newspapers for cleanness and fair- 
ness also governs the acceptance of mat- 
ter into its advertising columns. 


( The Post’s advertising policy, thus, 
is more far-reaching than the mere ex- 
clusion of those classifications generally 
‘recognized as fraudulent (medical, clair- 
voyant, “‘wild-cat’’ mining, and the like). 
The truth of each advertisement pre- 
sented is examined with the same care 
that is used in editing the news stories 
the reporters bring in. For The Post re- 
alizes that advertising is news—news of 
even greater importance in the daily life 
of its readers than the stories its re- 
porters gather. 


({ Chicagoans, therefore, read the 
Post to-day with the satisfying assurance 
that what it prints is true. No fake ad- 
vertising to dodge. No political 
buncombe to avoid. 


qd And The Post’s circulation is of 


greater value to advertisers because of 
this reader-faith in the advertising it 
prints. 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Advertising Abuse of 
Government Frank 


Postmaster-General Has Caused 
One Association to Be Sued to 
Recover Postage on Matter Sent 
Under Senator’s Frank—Question 
Related to Agitation to Increase 
Second-Class Rates 


TIGHTENING of the screws 

against all practices designed 
to enable use of the mails for ad- 
vertising purposes without pay- 
ment of postage is a feature of 
the latter-day policy of the Post 
Office Department. A particularly 
significant manifestation of this 
policy: is seen in the recent in- 
structions of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral that suit be entered against the 
Association of American Beet- 
Sugar Producers for the sum of 
$57,600 alleged to be due the Gov- 
ernment as postage on a pamphlet 
entitled “Sugar at a Glance,” 
which was widely circulated under 
the frank of Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, at the time the 
beet-sugar producers were endeav- 
oring to create public sentiment 
favorable to their interests in or- 
der to exert influence in connec- 
tion with tariff revision. 

This suit is expected to result 
in some judicial decisions which 
will fix a more definite status 
than has obtained in the past as 
to the circulation of advertising, 
or near-advertising, under Gov- 
ernment frank. The subject has 
come up several times previously, 
but never heretofore has the issue 
been so sharply drawn, It is only 
fair to say, too. that seldom if 
ever has there been an attempt 
to send out in franked envelopes 
straight advertising matter of any 
kind. Rather has the expedient 
been resorted to for the circula- 
tion of literature put out apropos 
the publicity campaigns of asso- 
ciations, organizations, etc. 

In the instance which is to be, 
made the basis of a test case the 
publication circulated under frank 
was ostensibly a printed copy of 
a speech dealing with the sugar 
industry, delivered in the United 
States Senate by Senator Lodge. 
However, the Post Office Depart- 


ment contends that Truman H. 
Palmer, of the Association of 
American Beet-Sugar Producers, 
caused to be incorporated in the 
issue of the speech turned out 
by the Government Printing Of- 
fice a number of charts not dis- 
played in the Senate by Senator 
Lodge, and that furthermore he 
had printed by private concerns 
325,000 copies of a pamphlet 
which, though differing in many 
respects from the publication 
turned out at the Government 
Printing Office, he nevertheless 
sent out under frank. 

The whole question of the free 
transmission of franked mail is 
so important a factor in the cost 
of operating the postal establish- 
ment and is so bound up with the 
agitation to increase the second- 
class mail rates that the present 
move on the part of the Post Of- 
fice Department will inevitably 
attract some attention in advertis- 
ing and publishing circles. The 
present Postmaster-General has 
thus far taken the ground that 
there is not such abuse of the 
franking privilege as would justify 
the expense of manufacturing and 
distributing official stamps and en- 
velopes, such as have been advo- 
cated as a medium for determining 
the extent of the free use of the 
mails, 

That the Post Office Department 
is desirous of curbing illegitimate 
advertising activities within its 
sphere is further attested by the 
fact that two employees were re- 
cently removed for placing bulle- 
tins. and literature of their organi- 
zation in the mails without pay- 
ment of postage thereon. In an- 
nouncing the dismissal the First 
Assistant Postmaster -General 
stated that he had been informed 
that the placing of such matter 
in the mails was a common prac- 
tice, but that proper postage on 
circulars must be paid by. em- 
ployees of the service as well as 
those not connected with it, and 
that immediate removal would be 
the fate of any employee who dis- 
regarded this rule. 


Harry L. Stone has been appointed 
chief of the copy department of the 
Freeman Advertising Agency, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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Speakers for New York Ad- 
vertising Course 


Many well-known men are included in 
the list of speakers to appear before the 
advertising students of the Twenty-third 
Street C. A., New York, during 
the 1914-15 season. 

The course this year is the tenth 
which has been given by this particular 
Y. M. C. A., and will be under the di- 
rection of Frank Leroy Blanchard, 
editor of The Editor and Publisher, as- 
sisted by H. W. Doremus, of the Do- 
remus & Morse Agency. 

The dates, subjects assigned and the 
speakers are as follows: 

October 14, “What the Advertising 
Field Offers Young Men,” Frank Leroy 
Blanchard. October 21, “What You 
Must Know Before Preparing Advertis- 
ing Matter,” Frank Leroy Blanchard. 
October 28, “Practical Suggestions on 
Preparation of Advertising Copy,” H. 
W. Doremus. November 4, “How the 
Printer Can Help the Advertiser,” H. 
H. Cooke, of the firm of William Green. 
November 11, “Some Things Worth 
Knowing About Paper,” C. D. Jacobs, 
Expert in Paper Manufacture. Novem- 
ber 18, ‘‘The Problems of the Retail Ad- 
vertiser,” W. R. Hotchkin, of the Chel- 
tenham Advertising Service. Novem- 
ber 25, “Problems of the General Ad- 
vertiser,” R. A. Holmes, Advertising 
and Sales Manager of the Crofut & 
Knapp Company. December 2, “Plan- 
ning an Advertising Campaign,” Will- 
iam King Hannah, Advertising Counsel. 
December 9, “Advertising Economics,” 
Harry Tipper. President of the Adver- 
tising Men’s League of New York City, 
and Sales Manager of the Texas Com- 
pany. December 16, “Something About 
Advertising That Is So,” Bert Moses, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Advertising 
Manager of the Omega Chemical Co. 
January 6, “Truth in Its Relation to 
Advertising,” James Wright Brown, 
publisher of The Editor and Publisher. 
January 18, “What the Advertising 
Agent Does for the Advertiser,” d 
Blackman, of the Blackman-Ross Com- 
pany. January 20, “The Newspaper as 
an Advertising Medium,” W. A. Thom- 
son, director of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. January 27, “The 
Appeal of Magazine Advertising,” 
Richard H. Waldo, of the New York 
Tribune. February 3, “Out-Door Ad- 
vertising,” H. J. Mahin, of the 
Gude Co. February 10, “The Place 
of Supplementary Mediums in Ad- 
vertising,” Llewellyn FE. Pratt, of 
the Passaic Metal Ware Co., and Chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

orld. February 17, “Making Letters 
Pay,” E. H. Schulze, of the McGraw 
Publishing Co., Inc. February 24, “The 
Merchandising Policy Behind the Ad- 
vertising Plan,” Robert Tinsman, Presi- 
dent of the Federal Advertising Agency. 
March 3, “How to ure Co-operation 
Between the Advertising and Sales De- 
partments,” Robert Wentworth Floyd, 
of the Woman’s World. March 10, 
“Advertising in Its Relation to Distri- 
bution,” W. Hoyt, of the C. W. 
Hoyt Advertising Agency. March 17, 
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“Practical Suggestions to Sellers of Ad- 
vertising,”’ ichard Wood, Business 
Manager Current Opinion. March 24, 
“Some Knotty Problems in Salesman- 
ship, and Their Solution,” Col. Eugene 
L. Markey, of the Duplex Printing 


Press Co. March 31, “Advertising 


Philosophy,” Henry D. Wilson, Adver- 
i Rawager of the Cosmopolitan. 


tising 


Affiliation to Discuss Greater 
Home Market 


Realizing that South America alone 
cannot absorb all the American trade 
now barred out of arope by the war, 
the Detroit Adcraft Club has initiated 
a movement for the “intensive internal 
development of American markets,” and 
has introduced it as one of the chief 
subjects for discussion at the meeting 
of the Advertising Affiliation at Detroit, 
October 2, 8 and 4. The purpose of 
the movement is to develop thoroughly 
the domestic markets now occupied 
largely by —~ goods before attempt- 
ing to reap the harvests created in 
other fields by the war. 

‘Home markets are far more easy 
to reach and the return for the effort 
is much more certain,” said F, V. 
Martin, chairman of the affiliation pub- 
licity committee. “Our imports and 
exports have been lessened considerably 
siace the European war. If we develop 
thoroughly home markets and_ substi- 
tute American-made goods for those of 
foreign make we shall have an era of 
prosperity in the United States. The 
South American trade proposition is 
something of a soap bubble. Our lack 
of familiarity with the conditions in 
the Latin-American republics, our need 
for a system of foreign credits and a 
merchant marine combine to make it 
impossible for American manufacturers 
to do a large business with South 
America for some time to come. The 
affiliation will consider plans for launch- 
ing an advertising campaign in the 
newspapers that shall have for its pur- 
pose the substitution in America of 
American goods for European now and 
for all time.” 


°.° iss ” 
Towle’s Exposition ‘Stunt 
During the Home Exposition ‘in Chi- 
cago the Towle Maple Products Com- 
pany had an exhibit of a log cabin in 
the shape of a regular can of Log 
Cabin Syrup. This contained an un-~ 
known number of smaller cans. Prizes 
were offered to the persons guessing the 
nearest number of small cans in the 
log cabin. No purchase of any kind 
was required to guess, and as many 
guesses could be made as desired. 


Which Is It—Sampling or 
Price-Cutting ? 


To introduce the O-So-Ezy Mop into 
Chicago an offer was made through 
newspaper advertising that on a certain 
day one of the big department stores 
would sell two mops for the price of 
one, which was $1.50. 
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Forty Years Advertising 


Nelson Chesman & Company 


1874- 


1914 


EI] A EJ 








HIS COMPANY 
was established in 
1874 by Mr. George 


P. Rowell and Mr. 
Nelson Chesman, under the 
name of Rowell & Chesman. 
In 1878 the name was 
changed to Nelson Chesman 
& Company. 


It is unique among advertis- 
ing organizations in its four 
city individuality—St. 
Louis, Chicago, New York, 
and Chattanooga. Each 
office is completely equipped 
for advertising research, 
the formation of plans, the 
preparation of copy, and the 
determining of media. 


With hundreds of active cli- 
ents, many of them with us 
for years, some thirty years, 
we have accumulated an 
advertising experience that 
enables us to qualify as com- 
petent advisers. 


We say advisers purposely 
and meaningly. We have 
never been able to under- 
stand a concern’s business 
quite as well as the head of 
that concern. 


To assist in the execution of 
ideas, to develop the out- 
side viewpoint, to focus the 
big idea, to prepare believ- 
able copy presenting that 
idea, to select mediums, 
place orders, check inser- 
tions, discount bills, and 
provide every detail of serv- 
ice work, is our mission; 
and we do this successfully, 
efficiently, and in the light 
of our forty years adver- 
tising. 


If you have 100-point mer- 
chandise, if you have vision 
and determination, we can 
serve you well; but after 
all, we can rise no higher 
than our inspiration—you, 
your merchandise. 


~ 








Chicago 


] HMA 


HMA 


Nelson Chesman & Company 


St. Louis 


New York 


Chattanooga 
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Design Used Nineteen 


Times 


INETEEN different uses of 
one advertising design must 
approach the record. It is what 
the New York Edison Company 
has done or is doing with the de- 
sign it had F. G. Cooper make up 
for the coming electrical exposi- 
tion in New York. The list is: 
Inserts in The Edison Monthly. 
Inserts in the Bulletin of the New 
York Companies’ Section of the National 
Electric Lighting Association. 
Cover for supplement to The Edison 
Monthly for November. 


ELECTRICAL EXPOSITION POSTER DESIGN 
FOR WHICH EDISON COMPANY FOUND 
19 USES 


The official programme of the ex- 
a (front cover) of the N. E. 


Circulars to go with the bills of The 
New York Edison Company and other 
correspondence. 

Four-page circulars to go with the 
correspondence of other companies with 
their imprint on the back. 

Twenty-four sheet posters for the bill- 
boards and background for the adver- 
tising bureau’s booth at the exposition. 

Letterheads. 

As page advertisements in technical 
and trade papers. 

As announcements in the daily news- 
papers. 

As four-color offset blotters for the 
Edison company and other exhibitors. 

Car cards in the subway and elevated 
trains. 

Cards to be framed and displayed in 
the district offices of the Edison com- 
pany. 
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Labels for packages to be sent out by 
the Edison company. 

Small cards for collectors, students 
and teachers to be given out at the ex- 
position. 

Poster stamps. 

Advertisements in the Yonkers news- 
papers. ; , 

ostal cards to be printed in the 
Edison Company’s print shop at the 
exposition. 

On large envelopes that can be used 
by persons who collect literature at the 
exposition. 

Cyril Nast, manager of the Edi- 
son advertising bureau, says that 
the different processes used to re- 
produce the poster were the four- 
color half-tone process, Ben Day 
plates, one-color half-tones, litho- 
graphing, offset and for the 24- 
sheet poster wood blocks. 

Some national advertiser has 
possibly exceeded this number of 
uses. It would be interesting to 
hear from some of them who 
have done so. The obvious ad- 
vantage of such uses is, of course, 
that inasmuch as the cost of the 
design is distributed over all these 
uses, it permits the advertising 
department to buy better art than 
it otherwise could. 


Pillsbury’s New Campaign 
The Pillsbury Flour Company, Min- 


neapolis, Minn., has started an ex- 
tensive newspaper coments in Chicago, 
using an .exceptionally high class of 
copy. he campaign opened with a 
series of teaser ads set in reverse type. 
This was followed by a full page ad- 
vertisement headed “Making Good 
Bread.” The text was devoted to an 
educational talk on the different grades 
of flour. The next advertisement in 
the series explained the difference in 
flour, the next advised against the use 
of flour that is dead white in color 
and so on. The object of this cam- 
paign is to bring out facts about flour 
which the average housekeeper does 
not know. Every process in the buy- 
ing of wheat and the manufacture of 
flour will be discussed thoroughly. 

This is the first flour campaign that 
has gone into the Chicago newspapers 
for a number of years and the results 
are being watched with a great deal 
of interest? 


Free Coal With Each Stove 


Garland ranges have received much 
free publicity through a “free coal” 
advertising scheme carried out by the 
Myers-Miller Furniture Store in Atlanta, 
Ga. For the purpose of starting the 
fall season with a boom this store ad- 
vertised that it would give away two 
thousand pounds of coal with any Gar- 
land range costing more than $42.50. 
Coal at the time the company gave it 
away was quoted at five dollars a ton. 
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Ford Sales 


os the twelve months ended Au- 
gust 1 last the Ford Motor Company 
made a total of 221,888 cars, which 
compares with about 185,000 cars for 
the same period of 1918, an increase 
of 36,000 cars or 20 per cent. 

There are very few manufacturers in 
the United States who have shown any- 
thing like a 20 per cent increase in sales 
during the last troubled twelve months. 

The company’s fiscal year ends Sep- 
tember 30 and it is believed that the 
output for this period will cross the 
225,000 mark which the management set 
is the goal for this year. 

It would seem with general conditions 
as they are and with the advent of new 
and formidable competition this fall in 
the organization of Dodge Brothers with 
$5,000,000 capital, that the Ford Com- 
pany had set itself a nearly impossible 
task in talking about 300,000 car out- 
put for 1915. Some good authorities 
expect that 1915 sales will show the 
lirst recession in the history of the 
corporation. 

Dodge Brothers for years have been 
hound up with the Ford organization, 
producing parts, including engines, for 
lord cars. 

They split off from Ford this spring 
and will put a new car of their own 
on the market this fall, understood to 
be a popular priced car that will fur- 
nish the Ford with the first real ri- 
valry that it has ever had to meet. 

It is believed to be with the idea 
of heading off Dodge competition that 


Ford reduced prices $60 per car for 
the 1915 car and offered a bonus of 
$40 to $60 per car if its sales went 
above 300,000 in the 1914-15 season.— 
Boston News Bureau. 


W. G. Colgate With Furniture 
House 


William G. Colgate, for the: past five 
years with the Gagnier Advertisin 
Service, Toronto and Montreal, an 
more recently in charge of this com- 
pany’s copy department, has joined the 
Toronto Furniture Company, Limited, 
Toronto, as advertising manager. 


Sphinx Club’s Opening Dinner 

The first dinner of the 1914-15 season 
of the Sphinx Club, New York, will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Octo- 
ber 13. 

In a letter recently sent to members, 

‘ Brown, of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, president of the 
Sphinx Club, says that the speakers 
at each dinner will be limited to two. 


Butterick Manager Dies in 
Battle 


Rudolph Meyding, manager of the 
Berlin branch of the Butterick Com- 
pany, who had been serving with the 
Crown Prince’s army, was killed in a 
recent battle. 











FILE Your Cuts 


PILING RUINS THEM 


These sectional electrotype cabinets provide large, easily 
accessible space at small cost. You buy the Top Sec- 
tion first $6.00—You add Bottom Sections as needed 
$5 25 each. Add base if wanted. 1200 sq. in. space 
per section. Get catalog for further detail. 





fz Brush Tube Paste 


keeps fresh paste in accessible form. 





New York Office, 75 John St. 


For that typewriter 
able to ether nde of 
locke. hap Tast® inclis 
Staunch and strong, no vibration. Sent prepaid at price quoted. 
HELPFUL BOOKLET “‘Filing Suggestions’’, sent with 96 page 
Catalog “‘F”’ of office devices. 


The #2@ Manufacturing Company 


Handy as a Pencil. Squeeze paste 

irto brush and apply—fine for lay-out 

men, copy writers, etc. Large tube 
mailed for 10 cents. 


pz Swinging Desk Stand 


. scrap book, etc. 
any style tT 


space. Swin 
on strong. black enamelled metal trame. 


59 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
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Gossard’s Hint to Ameri- 
can Style Designers 


Corset House Features Fashionable 
Dressmakers in Its Chicago Ad- 
vertising and Advises Every Big 
National Advertiser of Style 
Goods to Help Shift Style Center 
to America : 


ILL American manufac- 

turers of style goods have 
to mark time until Paris recovers 
from the war and is able to re- 
sume the role of arbiter of the ele- 
gances, or does not the war rather 
offer the long-desired opportunity 
of establishing American fash- 
ions? Will American manufac- 
turers and designers seize the big- 
gest possible opportunity that 
could be presented to them for 
original design and previously un- 
dreamed of advertising exploita- 
tion? 

One of them at least is going 
to try. The H. W. Gossard Com- 
pany, of Chicago, 
manufacturer of the 
Gossard Corsets, has 
not only increased its 
advertising appro- 
priation for the com- 
ing year one-third 
over what it has been 
investing, but it has 
struck out on a new 
and striking style of 
advertising copy in 
the newspapers that 
was suggested by the 
war. 

The Gossard Com- 
pany has never been 
extravagantly modest 
in emphasizing its 
claims to distinction. 
It always heralds its 


clearly 
In their day the old 
ul. tod: 
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Moyen Age and 
Semi-Fitted Suits 


and Gowns 


of the most striking examples of how “the 


The most radical change in gowns is in the bodice 
fines which mow take more 


drag over the bust which allows its curves to be 


styles were considered beaut i- 
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since it has already, previous to 
the war, secured distribution in 
Europe and even in Paris, where 
corset styles had been supposed 
to originate and where, in fact, the 
Gossard corset did originate. 

But whatever claims it has 
made, there was one it could not 
make. Paris gowns are, or rather 
were, designed to fit over Paris 
corsets. The Gossard and other 
people could suggest in a general 
sort of a way that fine gowns re- 
quire fine corsets to bring out 
their lines, but they could not get 
right down to real life and say 
that such and such gowns were 
actually designed over “our cor- 
sets.” 

Now that Paris is practically 
out of the running for the next 
few months or years, there is an 
opportunity for American corset 
advertisers to do just that, if 
American designers, dressmakers 
and garment manufacturers do 
their duty. And what they can 
do, advertisers in all lines of wear 





There is a 


fitted forms 


0 look natural— 


it hold the bust to the tee 
t up when seated. 


semi-annual changes 
of style as important 
events in the fashion 
world; announces 
them, in fact, as 
proclamations. It is 
at this moment issu- 
ing its fourth annual 
“proclamation of 
styles.” It can claim 
with some justice 
that this is not all 
pure assumption, 


your figure. Their advice is gratis. 


Model 750 


tn thie mune! the fran cloap has anf AW 
very 


us 
fewns. Priced at $7.50. 


The ff. W. Gossard @ 


3 (S East Madison Street 
South State Street 
Stores: |310 So. Michigan Ave. 








FIRST AD OF GOSSARD CORSET SERIES THAT 
ENTENTE CORDIALE WITH INFLUENTIAL 
DESIGNERS 


ESTABLISHES 


AMERICAN 
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E. St. Elmo 


Lewis says— 


“Your book—‘The Preparation and Care of Mailing 
Lists’—throws the spotlight on one of the most vital 
phases of advertising. Page by page it clearly shows 
how to develop the inquiries we receive and turn them 
into orders.” 


‘“‘Could Not Have Been Better Timed”’ 


“Your book could not have been better timed. Thou- 
sands of ‘live’ men are seeking data on the mailing list 
subject and are willing TO PAY for it. This book 
treats of the most VITAL department of a man’s busi- 
ness—the MAN REACHING, ORDER GETTING and 
CLIENT DISCOVERING department.” 
- states a prominent New England advertiser. 
It’s F You! 
ts Free to You! 
—— * WRITE us on your business 
stationery stating name, posi- 
tien and size of mailing list, if 


hh. Co, you have one. Book will be sent 
by return mail and you will not 
be obligated in any way. 
913 W. Van Buren Street 


CHICAGO —— ILL. 
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Opportunities in 
Canada 


Last year Canada purchased from foreign coun- 


tries merchandise to the value of $700,000,000. 


Much of this total was purchased from European 
countries, which supply is now cut off. 


It is unnecessary to state that Canada will be 
in the market for big orders of all kinds of 
merchandise. 


_ The farmers of Canada were never so prosperous, 
and this year’s high prices for farm products 
make their purchasing power greater than ever 
before. 


We have an excellent and most economical meth- 
od of popularizing your products throughout 
Canada from coast to coast. 


We control the advertising of the street cars of 
the Dominion and cover every center of popula- 
tion in Canada. 


We are carrying the advertising of the most rep- 
resentative and progressive American advertisers. 


The Canadian Street Car 
Advertising Company, Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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where style has been fixed from 
abroad can do. 

The Gossard Company travels 
corsetieres throughout the coun- 
try, but it has also three local 
stores in Chicdgo for the purpose 
of keeping in direct touch with 
the consumer public. In its earlier 
days it used leading dressmakers 
in every community as agents, and 
it has always maintained cordial 
relations with them, for the best 
of business reasons. It is entirely 
familiar with the desire of the 
leading designers to establish their 
own vogues. When the interrup- 
tion of the flow of style creation 
from Paris took place in conse- 
quence of the war, it was quick 
to see the opportunity for all, 

There are perhaps twenty de- 
signers of the first class in Chi- 
cago. Mme. Marguerite, Mme. 
Hoosac, Mme. Ripley, Mme. 
Bayles, etc. Their good will is 
very valuable to any corset manu- 
facturer doing business wherever 
they are known. The Gossard 
Company went to them and said 
in substance: 

“Design a garment over our 
corset that we can photograph on 
a model and reproduce in an ad- 
vertisement and we will advertise 
in large space in the Chicago pa- 
pers, giving a description of the 
garment and full credit to you 
as designer.” 

Naturally the designers were 
vlad to do so, and the Gossard 
Company is running the ads in 
eleven-inch four-column space 
once a week in the Chicago 
lribune and twice a week in the 
Chicago News, having started on 
August 31st. The picture of the 
gown and model occupies one cor- 
ner of the ad and right below it 
is a line-drawing of the model in 
the Gossard corset, posed as in 
the photograph. The two are fur- 
ther connected by a short tech- 
nical description. 

“We shall carry this further,” 
said Frank E. Fehlman, advertis- 
ing manager of the Gossard Com- 
pany, 
every designer and every manu- 
facturer in America, who for year 
after year has waited for ideas to 
come to him from abroad, jump 
in now while the occasion serves 


“And I should like to see 
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and put out ideas of their own 
creation, They can do now in 
months what it might otherwise 
have taken years to do. There is 
plenty of talent in this country if 
the manufacturers will pay for it 
and give imagination a chance. 

The: best dressmakers in Chi- 
cago and New York are averse to 
creating military styles. America 
does not want to emphasize this 
awful war—it wants to forget it; 
therefore, styles are going to be 
somewhat simpler and women are 
going back to the smaller waists 
and fitted forms. 

“What a chance for all our hat 
manufacturers, garment manufac- 
turers, shoe manufacturers; silk, 
cloth, fur, hosiery manufacturers 
—makers of every product in 
which style figures! We may not 
be able to reach the height of the 
French designers at the first dash, 
but with proper caution and in- 
telligence our designers can hardly 
lose in the wonderful market that 
is developing, and they will learn 
by their experiences.” 

The Gossard advertising cam- 
paign has developed other pro- 
gressive features. 

“We are now specializing on 
magazine and dealer copy more 
than we had previously done,” 
said Mr. Fehlman. “We have 
classified our women customers 
into three types—those to whom 
price is a consideration and who 
will pay $2 to $5 for their cor- 
sets; those who dance, drive, mo- 
tor, play tennis, etc., and who 
want corset comfort and can pay 
for it, and those who need ana- 
tomical models to correct weak- 
nesses or abnormalities in their 
figures. Instead of bunching in 
one ad the appeals to these three 
different classes we have prepared 
three different series of ads and 
expect to get improved results 
from these. 

“We have amplified this in some 
suggestions on writing corset ad- 
‘vertising which we have prepared 
for advertising managers of retail 
stores. We say 

“After your  sikboieliialaamn has 
passed through these four simple 
tests—that of being seen, read, un- 
derstood and believed—then you 
are ready to take up the three big 
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rules which determine what your 
advertising will be. 

‘We discovered these four 
rules through tests and records of 
advertisements printed in Chicago 
newspapers. Women are divided 
into three classes: 


“4st.—The woman who is influ- 
enced by the price argument and 
who generally buys $2, $3.50 and 
not over $5 corsets. 

“2nd—This class covers all 
classes of women and divides them 
up according to their figure types; 
that is, advertising must be di- 
rected to their particular figures. 
You must tell them how you can 
make a short, heavy woman look 
taller, the slender woman look 
fuller and have a rounder figure, 
etc., cic. 

“ 83rd.—This classification covers 
a great many women and we call 
this the vocation or pleasure claé- 
sification. For instance, stenog- 
raphers should be appealed to on 
certain lines. The woman who 
dances should be appealed to, the 
woman who golfs, motors, swims, 
rides, walks, attends opera or who 
works—all of these must have a 
special appeal.’ 


“Another thing we have done, 
which is partly an advertising help 
and partly a sales help, is to de- 
vise an anatomical chart for the 
use of corsetieres, particularly 
those who have not had the bene- 
fit of our training and do not find 
it easy to ‘size up’ a customer at 
once and provide her with a 
proper fit. We classified women 
into nine general types, tall and 
stout, medium and _ stout, short 
and stout, large shoulders and 
ca hips, small shoulders and 
large hips, etc. We had line-draw- 
ings made of the front and side 
views of each of these and under 
each figure printed the numbers 
of the three or four models that 
would fit each figure, allowing for 
other variations. This chart would 
be pasted back of the counter out 
of sight of the public, but where 
the corsetiere or saleswoman 
could consult it when in doubt, 
and save both the customer’s and 
her own time by picking out the 
right corset the first time. It has 
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been a real help and has been 
much appreciated by the corset 
departments which handle our 
goods. 

“We have recently adopted 
practice which has proved an ad- 
mirable check on fitters. Ten days 
after every fitting and purchase 
the customer gets a letter from us 
asking if the Gossard corset has 
given full satisfaction, if it is per- 
fectly easy, and, if not, if she will 
not call again and allow us to 
see that it is made right. This 
has the double effect of inducing 
any dissatisfied customer to come 
to us and be satisfied instead of 
going to her neighbors and 


‘knocking’ the corset, and also of 
assuring the best efforts of the 
corsetiere, who is conscious that 
tabs are being kept on her work.” 


South American Research for 
U. S. Manufacturers 


An appropriation of $50,000 for “‘pro- 
moting commerce in Central and South 
America,” which for the first time is 
now fortunately available to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 
the current fiscal year, is especially op- 
portune in the present commercial emer- 
gency. This fund will be used promptly 
to reinforce the existing service for 
the development of Latin American 
trade. 

A trained agent, detailed from the 
Forest Service, will study markets for 
lumber products. Another agent will in- 
vestigate markets for hardware; a third, 
those for clothing, hats and similar 
articles; a fourth, the special markets of 
the countries on the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea. Cotton textiles 
and fruit products will also receive 
special attention. These field investi- 
gations will be actively in progress as 
soon as these men can reach their sev- 
eral - districts in Central and South 
America. 

Moreover, the appropriation for “com- 
mercial attaches” of the bureau is also 
available, and the appointees of this 
new class of trade- —— agents of 
the Government for Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Santiago and Lima will 
be promptly dispatched to their posts as 
soon as they are selected, as a result of 
a recent examination. 

A tin American Section” is now 
established in the office in Washington 
to care for the details of this special 
work. The South American Trade Di- 
rectory and other bulletins can be exam- 
ined in the branch offices of the bureau 
or can be rene’ from the superin- 
tendent documents, Govenmget 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Re- 
prints of several bulletins on special 
subjects connected with Latin American 
commerce are now _ in  press.—Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports. 
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Send fora copy of this booklet 
PRINTERS INK 


12 WEST 3181 STREET 


New YorK 


orrice oF 


J.M. Horxins 
GENERAL MANAGER 


September 16-1914. 





ity dear Mr. Martin: 


Your booklet entitled "How 
We Serve Our Patrons" should be 
in the hands of every national ad- 
vertiser and advertising agent. 


It is a splendid example of 
how best to tell advertisers and 
egents what they want to know about 
a publication. 


You clearly outline why the 
Progressive Farmer has been so suc- 
cessful in its field, and why it 
should help the aivertiser seeking 
inoreased sales of his goods in the 
agricultural communities of the South. 





With kindest regards, I an 


ay 


g 


Mr .J ed Martin 
Progressive Farmer, WA 
Birmingham, Ala. 





| | 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, - Birmingham, Ale. 


. hardson, Inc., Eastern Representatives, 41 Park Row, New York City 
Sone W. Batbert: Inc., Western Representatives, 119 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
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$250,000,000 


To be Spent By 


Textile Mills in 1915 


The textile industry is the great- 
est single group of manufacturing 
industries in the United States. 


First in number of large estab- 
employing 


lishments over 250 


hands. 


First in the use of motive power 
—over 2,000,000 H.P. 


First in number of persons em- 
ployed—over 900,000. 

Second in amount of capital em- 
ployed—over $2,000,000,000. 
Second in amount of 

paid—over $350,000,000. 


Second in value of its products 
—over $2,000,000,000. 


And then for buying power, per 
unit, consider that about 6,000 
mills will spend in one year for 
new mill construction, enlarge- 
ments and improvements, replace- 
ment and addition of equipment, 
machinery and supplies (exclu- 
sive of raw materials) fully $250,- 
000,000. You should 


Let the 


Textile World Record 


Help You Get It 


In few industries will you find such 
a strong combination, of field and 
medium, for intensive, concentrated, 
economical advertising, as in the com- 
bination of the Textile Industry and 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 

Through this one medium you can 
cover approximately the entire field, 
reaching a large proportion of those 
men at the mills that your salesmen 
must see or influence before they can 
secure orders for you. 

See that the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD is on your list if you_want 
your share of the Textile Mill Trade. 

Ask for “The Textile Mill Trade— 
How to Reach It,” if you want facts 
about America’s greatest industry. A 
copy will be sent free if you mention 
Printers’ Ink. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 
(The Magazine for the Mill Trade) 
LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers 
144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


Member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


wages 
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Postcards Must Bear Full 
Address 


Post-Office Department Calls At- 
tention to Old Ruling Which 
It Says Will Be Strictly En- 
forced— Letters and Circular 
Matter Not Involved—Best Post- 
card Sizes 


DVERTISERS who make use 

of postcards or postal cards 
as a medium of publicity may no 
longer rely upon the postal serv- 
ice to bolster up their “skeleton- 
ized” mailing-lists by supplying 
missing portions of addresses. The 
postal regulations have long con- 
tained a stipulation against such 
use of the postal system, but the 
wording of the regulation left 
some doubt in the minds of many 
postmasters as to the exact extent 
of its application and in many 
quarters extreme leniency has 
been shown toward advertisers on 
this score. 
‘ The new, or, rather the empha- 
sized, position of the department 
in this matter is made clear in an 
order just issued by. Daniel C. 
Roper, First Assistant Post- 
master-General, and in which he 
says: “There appears to be a 
growing tendency on the part of 
advertisers, public-utility corpora- 
tions and other patrons to omit 
street and house number from 
the address on postcards and 
postal cards. When mailed in 
large quantities or habitually 
mailed by the same person or firm 
with the evident expectation of 
having the post office complete 
the address the cards should not 
be given directory service, but 
should be placed in general de-- 
livery.” 

The reader will appreciate that 
the effect of this order will be 
to involve an almost total loss of 
| the expenditure made by an ad- 
| vertiser for postcards or postal 
| cards and for the printing and 
addressing of same, inasmuch as 
probably not one person in ten 
thousand (in towns and cities 
having a system of delivery by 
carrier) would call at the general 
delivery for mail, providing there 
was no reason to suppose that 
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mail had been held at the general 
delivery. 

It is in this connection that the 
present order gives the postcard 
or postal card a status inferior 
in one respect to the circular, 
pamphlet or booklet sent out un- 
der one-cent postage. The adver- 
tiser may recover possession of 
his booklets or circulars if the 
unsealed envelopes in which they 
are sent out bear a printed notice 
to the effect that the advertiser 
will guarantee postage for their 
return if for any reason they can- 
not be delivered, but postcards or 
postal cards which, through being 
left at the general delivery or for 
other cause are undeliverable, are 
not returned, but are destroyed 
by the postal authorities. Indeed, 
in the case of cards the mailer is 
not even notified of the fact of 
non-delivery, so that he has. no 
opportunity to correct or revise 
his mailing-list by means of the 
pieces of mail that failed of de- 
livery. 

PrinTERS’ INK is informed that 
the recent order from the Post- 
Office Department was promul- 
gated because officials in the office 
of the first assistant came to 
feel that a number of advertisers 
were imposing upon the depart- 
ment in placing upon the postal 
system the burden of filling out 
addresses that should have been 
completed ere the cards were de- 
posited in the mails. From vari- 
ous parts of the country recently 
have come reports of the heavy 
and increasing volume of this 
class of mail, and in not a few 
instances postmasters have ap- 
plied for extra allowances for 
clerical hire to take care of this 
growing responsibility. Inasmuch 
as “directory service,” so called— 
the supplying of missing street 
or apartment-house addresses—is 
the most expensive service in the 
whole postal establishment, the 
officials felt that they must take 
decisive action to curb the prac- 
tice. 

It is the theory of the officials 
at Washington that the above- 
noted tendency on the part of 
inany advertisers is due to the 
ease with which there may be 
obtained mailing-lists made up of 
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Office— 


—for your directories, 
your encyclopedia, your 
bound volumes, 


—for your technical refer- 
ences, your catalogs, your 
thesaurus, 


—install a 


Slobe-Wernicke 
Sectional Bookcase 


Buy as many sections as 
you need at first, and add 
to these as your office li- 
brary increases, 


Styles and finishes to har- 
monize with your other of- 
fice fittings. 


Globe - Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases are built to en- 
dure—yet cost no more 
than the ordinary kind, 


Write for “The World’s 
Best Books” and Catalog 
No. C-10-2. 


The Globe-Wernieke Co, 
Cincinnati 

Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases— 

Wood and Steel Filing Cabinets, 

Globe Safes and Stationers’ 
Supplies. 

Branch Stores or local agents 

in over 2000 towns. We pay 

the freight to your nearest 

railroad station, 
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names of voters, taxpayers, auto- 
mobile owners, etc., etc., which, 
while perfectly authentic and up 
to date in so far as the names are 
concerned, are lacking in street 
and number and other details of 
the addresses. It is declared that 
something of the same state of 
affairs has: recently come about 
with respect to circular mail un- 
der one-cent postage, but here 
the abbreviated addresses are de- 
clared to be less frequent and, as 
has been explained, the advertiser 
need not throw away his printing 
if he is willing to pay one cent 
for the return of each piece—al- 
though, to be sure, the latter pro- 
cedure makes the outlay as great 
as though the circular had. been 
sent out under two-cent postage 
at the outset, to say nothing of 
the loss of time and labor and 
the ultimate failure to reach the 
destination. 


BAN CAN'T BE EXTENDED TO FIRST- 
CLASS MAIL 


The ban on insufficiently ad- 
dressed postcards and postal cards 
cannot be extended to first-class 
mail, which must be given “di- 
rectory service,” no matter if 
mailed habitually by the same ad- 
vertiser and regardless of the 
number of pieces mailed. In view 
of this condition a Printers’ INK 
representative inquired at the of- 
fice of the first assistant whether 
it was not to be expected that a 
number of advertisers, shut off 
from the use of postcards and 
postal cards in the manner pre- 
scribed, would turn to letter mail 
and work the same scheme under 
the protection of two-cent postage. 
The officials said, however, that 
they anticipate no extensive re- 
sort to this alternative. Their 
argument is that, in the case of 
an advertiser sending out a large 
number of cards or circulars, the 
difference in postage bills be- 
tween operations on the one-cent 
basis and the two-cent basis 
would be so great—to say nothing 
of the cost of envelopes and labor 
of sealing—that it would better 
pay the advertiser, who is other- 
wise satisfied with postal cards, 
to go to the expense of searching 
out street numbers or paying a 
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higher price for a mailing-list 
with detailed addresses than to 
dodge the issue by going over to 
two-cent postage 

While on the stbject of postal 
cards and postcards it may be 
noted that the department officials 
are urging all advertisers who ask 
their advice on the subject to use 
these regulation forms rather than 
the so-called, but erroneously des- 
ignated, private mailing-cards 
which have been put forth in va- 
ried sizes and shapes and which, 
in the eyes of the postal authori- 
ties, have no more definite status 
than pieces of third-class mail. 
The postal card, it need scarcely 
be explained, is the Governmental 
product. The postcard is the pri- 
vate mailing-card which conforms 
approximately to the standard di- 
mensions of the regulation postal 
cards. In urging that advertisers 
employ these cards, which are al- 
lowed in maximum size of 3 9/16 
by 5 9/16 inches, rather than the 
printed cards of freak sizes and 
shapes, the officials are pointing 
out that cards of standard sizes 
will be delivered much more ex- 
peditiously and also that there is 
far less danger that they will suf- 
fer damage in the mails. 


New Use of Map In Technical 
Ad 


Using a map of the United States in 
connection with advertising is common 
practice, but the National Tube Com- 
pany has made a new modification of 
the idea in its recent co 

Under the headline, ‘ “The Pipe That 
Ramifies the Nation,” a map of the 
United States is shown with small 
black dots indicated thereon. These 
dots are to show location of various 
industries which use National pipe. 

The idea is helped by arrows extend- 
ing from the circles out into the mar- 
gin, the lines of the arrow being la- 
belled according to the industry. 


Full-Sized Samples as Premiums 


Chi-Namel, manufactured by The Ohio 
Varnish Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been advertised in newspapers through 
an offer of a 20-cent can of any color 
free with a purchase of a ten cent brush 
from any dealer mentioned in the copy. 

The advertisement is supplied with a 
coupon which must be filled. out and pre- 
sented to the dealer at the time the brush 
is purchased. The offer was good for 
ten days only. 
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Z Jf AStory of / Accomplishment 


FLINT & WALLING MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY of 
Kendallville, Indiana, ordered several 
thousand circulars printed on 32x44- 
120 pound FOLDWELL COATED BOOK 
in order to cover their foreign lists. 

These circulars were mailed early in April from Kendallville, and the 
post mark on this particular piece shows that it arrived in O’Kiep (Nam- 
aqualand) Cape Colony, South Africa, on the 30th of May, 1914. Mr. Kamp 
had left O’Kiep, but the postmaster thought enough of the appearance of 
the circular to remove the original sticker which held it together, ascertain 
the sender's address and return it. It arrived in Kendallville about July 10th, 


having been in transit between two and three months—it showed hardly 
any wear, even on the extreme outside fold. 


Your Circulars Can Have the Same Protection 
Bae if printed on FOLDWELL Coated Book. They will 
ea not crack when folded with or against the grain 
and will stand the strain of modern second 
_ class mailing. 
“\.. Send for the New Foldwell Book 
ae, WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER 
bn 8 Thomas Street 
s& LASHER & LATHROP 
2. >. 18 Beekman Street 
NEW YORK 


Western Advertisers 
should send direct 
to CHICAGO 


WRITE NOW 
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Automobile 
Advertivsing 
Complete 


CIRCULATION IS THE BASIS OF ALL. SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING 


The Class Journal Company 


Through its four publications 
THE AUTOMOBILE MOTOR AGE 


New York Chicago 


MOTOR WORLD MOTOR PRINT 
New York Philadelphia 


reaches 100,000 motor-using and motor-buying enthusiasts. 


The mightiest purchasing power in the Automobile Industry is 
represented in the circulation of these four journals. 
The problem of distribution of automobile merchandise— 


CARS PARTS ACCESSORIES 


has been simplified. 


The manufacturer is now able to place his product before the 
entire purchasing power of the industry by the use of space in all 
four of these papers, or he may select the papers which reach the 
particular class to which he wishes to confine his direct appeal, 


THE AUTOMOBILE—Engineers, Car Makers, Expert Mechan- 
ical and Technical Motorists—over 19,000. 


MOTOR AGE—Sportsmen, Motorists, Well-posted and Influential 
Owners—over 23,000. 


MOTOR WORLD—Dealers, Jobbers, Distributors—over 9,000. 


MOTOR PRINT—Lay Motorists—“The Great Motoring Public” 
—over 40,000. 
Motor Life has recently been purchased and its subscription 
list combined with MOTOR PRINT, thereby strengthening 
the latter in its field. 


Write for sample copies and rate cards, 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 
239 W. 39th St., New York 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Chain Store Trading in England 
By Thomas Russell 


Advertisement Consultant, Clun House, London, England 


{EprtortaL Note: The series of 
articles on chain stores by staff members 
' Printers’ Ink is interrupted this 
week in order to give place to a descrip- 
tion of the chain store situation in Eng- 
land, by Printers’ Inx’s London cor- 
re spondent. The development of chains 
in England began earlier and has gone 

ven farther than in this country.] 


XHAINS of retail stores—called 
in Great Britain “multiple” or 
“company” shops—control the bulk 
of the working-class business in 
many trades here. With these 
“company shops” to contend 
against, and a very widespread 
co-operative-store movement as 
well, the British retailer has a 
pretty bad time of it. 

In some trades, noticeably drug- 
gists, the retail merchant has very 
largely contributed to the evil by 
his inveterate habit of substitu- 
tion. Advertisers of proprietary 


products naturally do all in their 
power to make substitution odious 


to the consumer: and although 
they have not succeeded in killing 
it, their warnings have driven a 
lot of trade out of the small shops 
into the big ones. The weapon 
of substitution was employed to 
force price-protection upon manu- 
facturers of advertised goods, 
and protected prices are now very 
general; but they have made lit- 
tle, if any, appreciable difference 
to substitution. The druggists, 
for instance, took the protection 
and went on substituting just the 
same. But advertisers have edu- 
cated consumers to leave stores 
where substitutes are pushed. 
The big chain stores do not prac- 
tice substitution on the same lines 
as the little one-shop retailers, and 
when a proprietary product is 
asked for it is usually fetched out 
and delivered without comment. 
Although advertised goods are 
not displayed, and the windows 
and counters are filled with sub- 
stitutes’ easily recognized, the 
salesmen in company shops do not 
push these by the spoken word. 
The small druggist, on the con- 


trary, constantly talks down the 


advertised article and offers some- 
thing else “just as good.” Pur- 
chasers of advertised goods have 
consequently taken their trade to 
the company drug stores, and car- 
ried their prescription work and 
sundries business there, too, Few 
single-shop druggists are prosper- 
ous. 


“COMPANY” DRUG STORES 


One of the oldest chain-store 
concerns in this country is the 
Boot organisation, which has made 
a chemist whom I remember with 
a smallish shop in the provincial 
town of Nottingham a very rich 
man, and has enabled him to open 
branches almost throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 
where there are large cities, and 
indirectly enabled him to do some 
good public work which has pro- 
cured him the honour of knight- 
hood. Sir Jesse Boot is a large- 
minded and fair-spirited man. He 
has always given the advertiser a 
square deal. Until price protec- 
tion came along he was an aggres- 
sive cutter. Protection has made 
him a passive substitutor, but his 
men are (so far as I know) not 
permitted to push substitutes by 
word of mouth. In at least one 
case known to me the Boot stores 
have gone into the proprietary 
business as a result of price pro- 
tection. When Scott & Bowne 
put Scott’s Emulsion on the pro- 
tected list, Boot’s was not selling 
—at all events in any large quan- 
tity—any emulsion of his own. 
But he then put in a large plant, 
and not only made, but advertis- 
ed, a cod-liver oil emulsion, which 
some people say is the best in the 
market. 

The Boot organisation includes 
five companies, with a total at- 
thorised capital of £3,100,000, of 
which. only £2,514,000 has been 
called up. 

Boot’s Pure Drug Company, Lim- 
ited, 75 shops. 

Boot’s. Cash Chemists (Eastern), 
Limited, 109 shops. 
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Boot’s Cash Chemists (Western), 
Limited, 102 shops. 

Boot’s Cash Chemists (Southern), 
Limited, 200 shops. 

Boot’s Cash Chemists (Lanca- 
shire), Limited, 79 shops. 


It controls 565 stores, and is a 
large advertiser of fancy goods as 
well as toilet articles and medi- 
cines. The trade-mark “Regesan” 
was registered by an allied com- 
pany, for which the Boot stores 
act as sole retail agents, about the 
same time as the Rexall campaign 
was started here. About a sixth 
of the entire trade in proprietary 
goods sold by druggists is prob- 
ably done by the Boot companies. 

Other concerns in the retail 
drug trade controlling stores, 
either throughout .the country or 
in certain districts, are: 

Timothy White, Ltd., capitalisa- 
tion £170,000 (£150,000 is- 
sued) and £100,000 debenture 
stock. 

Taylor’s Drug Company, Limited 
(incorporated in 1888 with a 
capital of £20,000, present cap- 
italisation appears from official 
records to be £100,000) (about 
£70,000 issued) and £30,000 
debentures. 


Neither of companies 


these 
would give information as to the 
number of shops controlled, and 
the figures mentioned above were 
obtained from the government 
registry of joint stock companies. 


Parke’s Drug Stores, Ltd., cap- 
italisation £100,000, 34 shops. 
Net profit last year £7,685. 

Lewis & Burrows, Ltd, capitalisa- 
tion £100,000 ( £80,000 issued), 
25 shops. 

Henry Hodder, Ltd., capitalisa- 
tion £50,000 (£32,000 called up). 
17 shops. 

Thompson & Capper, 10 shops. 


Lewis & Burrows, Hodder, and 
Thompson & Capper are believed 
to have entered the Rexall com- 
bine, which has not otherwise suc- 
ceeded in lining up a very influen- 
tial representation up to date. 


GROCERY CHAIN STORES 


The working class trade in 
groceries is also very largely in 
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the hands of chain stores, of 
which the principal are 


Lipton’s, Ltd., capitalisation £2,- 
250,000 and £500,000, four per 
cent debenture stock, 469 shops, 
also has thousands of retail 
agents, chiefly for tea. 

Home & Colonial Stores, capitali- 
sation £1,500,000, £1,410,000 is- 
sued, 688 shops. 

Pearks, Lid, capitalisation £350,- 
000, 200 shops. 

United Kingdom Tea Co., Ltd., 
capitalisation £135,000, 25 
shops. 

T. Seymour, Mead & Co., Ltd., 
capitalisation £70,000, 56 shops. 


Many of the company shops in 
this trade feature margarine in 
their advertising. Another article 
which gives the single-shop grocer 
plenty of trouble is tea, adver- 
tised at sixteen pence (32 cents) 
a pound. The single-shop grocers 
claim that the company shops sell 
tea at sixteen pence as a bait, and 
make their money on margarine 
and other products, and it is cer- 
tain that the quality of this cheap 
tea puts any likelihood of tangible 
profit on it out of the question. 
One of the largest importers told 
me that the price could not pos- 
sibly pay more than the bare cost 
of handling. ‘ 

Margarine is sold on a very 
peculiar principle, and the nominal 
price of it is constantly varying 
without any real alteration in 
what the consumer pays for the 
goods. Thus margarine at (say) 
six pence a pound (12 cents) is 
sometimes called nine pence (18 
cents) ; but you are given a pound 
and a half for the nine pence. 
At other times, in a burst of en-. 
thusiasm, the stores announce 
“double overweight,” that is, two 
pounds for the nominal price of 
one, but when this is done the 
six-penny margarine becomes a 
shilling (24 cents). I am told 
that this started through the ob- 
jection of working-class women 
against buying cheap margarine, 
they would like it at six pence, 
byt wanted to pretend they paid 
a shilling. 

Another chain-store 
selling margarine and 
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penny tea, in conjunction with 
eggs and dairy produce, is the 
Maypole Dairy Company, Ltd., 
(authorised capital £1,400,000, of 
aa £1,170,000 is called up) ; 
it has 835 stores. Shepherd’s, Lim- 
ited (capitalisation £100,000), is 
a similar but younger concern, 
which has 100 stores at present, 
but claims to be adding rapidly 
to this number. 

The: grocery trade in poor 
neighbourhoods often shades off 
into what we call the clemenyer s 


shop—where kerosene, tinware, 
matches, laundry soaps, soda, and 
similar scullery products are sold, 
along with coarse grades of jam 
and frequently sweets! Several 
multiple-shop concerns exist in 
this line, of which one of the 
largest is that of George Mence 
Smith, who, however, declined to 
give any information as to the 
number of shops owned. 


THE SHOE ‘TRADE 
More shoes—which we always 











“Selling by Telephone” 
Is Booming Business 


NOW is the time to put your product before the big 
army of telephone buyers and get your share of telephone 
trade. 

Advertise inthe New York City Telephone Book. 
Reach all the best buyers in New York City and eighty- 
five surrounding suburban communities, continuously and 
persistently every day in the year. 
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New York Telephone Company 
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We point with pride to the advertising pages of PRINTER 
and other advertising concessionaires really believe 
In the brief interval since war was declared, PRINTER 
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call boots—are sold in three or 
four chains’ of stores than in all 
the private retail shops put to- 
gether. The situation in the shoe 
business is peculiar, as the shops 
are often owned by actual manu- 
facturers. The chief companies 
are 


Freeman, Hardy & Willis, capital- 
isation £600,000, 460 shops. 

Lilley & Skinner, capitalisation 
£260,000 (£234,480 called up), 
75 shops, all in London and sub- 
urbs. 

Public Benefit Boot Company, 
capitalisation £350,000 paid up 
(profits last year £26,475), 120 
shops. 

S. Hilton & Sons, 129 shops. 

Stead & Simpson, Limited, cap- 
italisation £300,000, 235 shops. 

W. Abbott & Sons, Limited, cap- 
italisation £120,000 ( £107,000 
paid up). This company has 
13 shops in London and seven 
in Paris, carried on under the 
displeasing name of Phit-eesi. 

A. & W. Paterson (Glasgow), 39 
shops in Glasgow and three in 
Greenock. 

Greenlees &-Sons (Glasgow), 165 
shops in Scotland. 

John Greenlees (Glasgow), 12 
shops. 


The trade is mostly done on 


price. The better class of busi- 
ness is served by advertised shoes, 
of which “Lotus” is the type, with 
its allied second-grade “Delta.” 
These are sold to retail merchants 
on protected terms, and the strong 
feature of the business is perfect 
fit, secured by enormous stocks 
held at the factory in Stafford. 
Advertisements urge the public to 
insist on a perfect fit, and if not 
in stock, to have the shoes pro- 
cured. Any foot can be fitted in 
any one of the thousands of “Lo- 
tus” and “Delta” patterns by re- 
turn of post, and this is a great 
selling feature, as, generally 
speaking, a special order for shoes 
of the ordinary type cannot be 
filled under a month. It does not 
pay to start a machine for one 
pair, and the order must wait 
until the factory needs stock of 
a given size. 

American shoes obtained a 
great hold in this country some 
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years ago, and taught our people 
the quarter-size and multiple-fit- 
ting plan. Previous to this, ready- 
made shoes only came in halt 
sizes with one fitting. If your 
size was odd you either had to 
put up with boots too big or else 
grow corns. The American shoes 
were marked a quarter of a size 
under the real size. Consequently 
a man with a No. 7 foot got a 
seven-and-a-quarter shoe, and 
praised the beautiful comfort of 
the American shoe! - But we put 
better leather into our shoes than 
your manufacturers, and when 
you taught us to make the right 
fittings, we got the trade away 
from you again. 


TOBACCO 


The bulk of the popular trade 
in tobacco, cigarettes and cigars 


‘is controlled by. two large chain- 


store concerns. Salmon & Gluck- 
stein, Ltd. with a capitalisation 
of £600, 000, is connected with the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, the 
combine which grew out of the 
invasion of our market by your 
trust, and has 139 excellent to- 
bacco shops. A profit of £56,198, 
including dividends on _ invest- 
ments, was earned last year. Al- 
bert Baker & Co. Limited 
( £200,000), is an independent 
multiple-shop concern with 49 
shops, and the shops of the two 
companies are difficult to distin- 
guish from each other, unless you 
look at the sign. 

Salmon & Gluckstein, Ltd., of 
course, feature the goods of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company’s nu- 
merous branches, and are not very 
hospitable to goods of anyone’s 
else making. They give an excel- 
lent service of fresh goods, and 
sell cigars, pipes and fancy goods 
of good quality at very low prices. 
The same can be said of the Al- 
bert Baker concern. But in spite 
of this, the one-shop tobacconist 
can make a good living out of 
the. things which Salmon & Gluck- 
stein and Baker’s do not handle. 


REFRESHMENT CHAINS 


Salmon & Gluckstein, Ltd., are 
allied in business and various 
blood relationships to the well- 
known tea-shop company of Joseph 
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Lyons & Co., Ltd. (capitalisation 
£1,300,000) — another  multiple- 
shop concern which, like Boot’s 
and Lipton’s businesses, has en- 
abled the founder to earn a title. 
Sir Joseph Lyons is a Jew of the 
best type—honest, liberal-minded, 
a good employer of his labour, 
and (what in my eyes is a great 
and honourable characteristic) 
proud of belonging to the ancient 
race which produced him. He has 
the reputation of turning to gold 
everything which he touches. The 
Lyons tea-shops—about 170, but 
always being increased in number 
—are familiar to all Londoners, 
and are gradually extending all 
over the country, where there are 


already 29 shops in eleven differ-, 


ent towns. Their last balance- 
sheet published shows a profit of 
£356,303 for the year ending 
March 31, 1914. They have far 
out-distanced the Aerated Bread 
Company, Ltd. (capitalisation 
£250,000, of which £192,954 is 
paid up), which pays large divi- 
dends, and at every annual meet- 
ing has a little row kicked up 


by some shareholder or other who 
wants the waitresses better paid. 
It has 140 shops. 

The Lyons tea-shops are very 
expensively fitted, according to a 
uniform design, marble of the 
most costly types being freely em- 


ployed. It is said that this ex- 
travagant style was deliberately 
adopted in order to prevent the 
shops being copied. 

The Express Dairy Company, 
Limited, with £100,000 common 
stock and £25,000 in 4% per cent 
debentures, has 103 tea-shops, su- 
perior in class to those of the 
Aerated Bread Company. It also 
does one of the very largest busi- 
nesses there is in the milk and 
butter trade. 

The British Tea Table Com- 
pany, the Alfred Pearce tea-shops, 
and an older concern founded by 
Mr. Pearce to do a much cheaper 
and rougher class of catering, 
under the name of “Pearce & 
Plenty,” are smaller refreshment- 
house chains. Pearce & Plenty 
have a sort of trade-mark of 
large bent mirrors. One, which 
elongates the reflection, is marked 
“Before dining at Pearce & 
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Plenty’s,” and the other, which 
fattens it up, is “After.” 

A great firm of meat importers, 
Eastman’s, Ltd. (capitalisation 
£1,215,000), covers pretty much 
the whole country with moderate- 
ly well-kept butchers’ shops. The 
company declined to tell me how 
many shops it possesses, but there 
must be eight or nine hundred, 
mostly small. It made £79,031 
profit last year. 


“TIED HOUSES” 


Several liquor retailers run 
small chains, and, of course, the 
“tied houses,” which means public 
houses (English for saloons), 
controlled by brewers or distillers, 
are chain stores, though they lack 
the uniformity of management 
and style possessed by this class 
of stores as arule. The licensing 
law requires the license to be 
held by the manager, and this 
again introduces a difference. Not 
all tied houses actually belong to 
the brewers, etc. Some—in fact 
the majority—are privately 
owned, but mortgaged to a brewer 
or a distiller, or both, with the 
conditions that ale and _ spirits 
shall be exclusively purchased 
from the mortgagor. Very often 
the owner also owes money to 
manufacturers of tobacco, biscuits 
(English for crackers) and other 
supplies. The whole system is 
rotten and should be abolished 
by law, because it creates an addi- 
tional incentive to force up sales 
of intoxicants. If a_ tied-house 
manager- does not sell as much 
liquor as his mortgagors think he 
ought to sell, he is foreclosed up- 
on and ruined. But the whole 
liquor business is an abuse, any- 
way, and in a few decades our 
children will wonder at the in- 
sanity which permitted such de- 
structive stuff to be sold with the 
conditions existing. 


Speaking generally, multiple- 


; shop companies run better and 


smarter shops than _ single-shop 
retailers, taken as a class. There 
are, of course, exceptions both 
ways. The greater resources of 
the companies enable them to use 
more expensive shop fittings and 
keep travelling window-dressers, 
who often do magnificent work, 
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“Until they are black in the face!” 


A Confession 


Results cannot be produced unless 
the local dealers use the newspapers. 


PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


writes to a local daily: 


“Will you kindly have your local solicitor call upon the 
above and present to him the fact that the Premier Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. can advert'se the’r product nationally until they 
are black in the face, but they cannot produce results for 
him. unless the local firm will advise the prospective cus- 
tomers where the machine can be bought in their particular 
territory. This, together with your other selling arguments, 
should produce for you a number of lines of copy for the 
coming year, as the Franz Prem’er campaign will run con- 
tinuously in the seventeen largest national * magazines, 
having been started with the back cover in [——————], 
and to continue on through until next June.” 


Why not use the Local Daily 
Newspapers ‘direct? 


New England 


dealers will help to push what is advertised in the local 

newspapers. It is a good time now for a vacuum cleaner - 

or any other good article to advertise in New England. 
These twelve papers produce SALES! 


W orcester,Mass., Gazette Burlington,Vt.,Free Press 
Bridgeport,Ct.,Telegram Manchester,N.H. Ynignané 
New Haven, Ct.,Register Lynn,Mass.,Item 
Meriden,Ct.,Record NewBedford sr itr ue 
Waterbury,Ct.,Republican Salem,Mass.,News 
Portland,Me.,Express Springfield,Mass.,Union 
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notably in the case of Salmon & 
Gluckstein’s and Baker’s tobacco 
stores and Lipton’s grocery and 
provision shops. For the same 
reason they are able to buy more 
advantageously and therefore sell 
cheaper—to the advantage of the 
working-class public, from which 
their. trade is mainly derived. 
They generally keep shop on good 
principles so far as their cus- 
tomers are concerned, and reach 
a far higher level of efficiency 
than the ordinary retailer of this 
country. In most cases—but this 
must not be taken as a universal 
rule—they do not pay their staff 
very highly; but the effects of 
the resulting low grade of labour 
is compensated by the efficient 
rules of working—efficiency prin- 
ciples applied to shopkeeping, in 
fact. But I repeat that this only 
applies partially. Some of the 
companies pay well and get good 
men, 

Dyers and cleaners very often 
run collecting agencies which are 
virtually chain stores; others con- 
fer agencies upon small shopkeep- 
ers, who forward the stuff by car- 
riers or parcel. post. 

The foregoing does not purport 
to be an exhaustive list of trades, 
nor even of multiple-shop compa- 
nies within the trades named, but 
it covers the principal facts. 


THE BIGGEST CHAIN OF ALL 


But, of course, the biggest chain 
of stores in this country is that 
whose branches all bear the ini- 
tials and coat-of-arms of a per- 
son trading as George Rex, and 
selling stamps, money-orders, tele- 
graphic facilities and other things. 
There are 24,244 of them, and 
they are called post offices. In 
addition there are about 48,000 
boxes where letters can be posted. 
Every house in the Kingdom gets 
at least one delivery of letters 
and parcels daily, and there is one 
post office or letter-box for each 
125 families. The last official re- 
port shows that 177,378 men and 
boys, 56,433 women and girls are 
employed—a total staff of 233,811, 
all engaged in one business. This 
staff is so efficient that the changes 
in any year are less than two- 
fifths of one per cent! The Brit- 





Class and 
Quantity 


Advertisers seeking entrance 
to the Worcester, Mass., 
field will find that the best 
value in Worcester is the 
Evening Gazette. 


A big circulation 

—largest in Worcester’s immediate 

trading zone BAR NONE! Largest 

evening circulation of any Massachusetts 

pl published outside of Boston. 
rgest rag of Worcester circulation. 

(See A. A. A. reports.) 


A low rate per thousand 


—lowest rate per thousand of any 
Worcester daily. 


A class of buyers of things ad- 
vertised 


—has demonstrated time and again to 
Worcester merchants that Gazette read- 
ers respond to advertisements in larger 
numbers than those of any other 
Worcester paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts 


is one of the small cities 
in number of inhabitants, 
but large in industrial force 


and effectiveness; its Steam 
Engines and Boilers, Ma- 
chiné Tools, Saws and Ma- 
chine Knives, Bicycles and 
Motor Cycles, Ginghams, 
Woolens and Paper are 
known the world over; a 
- $250,000 plant for the 
manufacture of Heavy Rail- 
road Machinery is now 
nearing completion. 

It requires skilled mechanics 
to produce the kind of goods 
that Fitchburg is noted for. 

Your advertising will reach 
these people if you place it in the 


Daily Sentinel 


Send for rates and circulation 
statement. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative 
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DISTRIBUTION 


The problem of distribution is 
lessened for advertisers who come 
into the Greater Pittsburgh field 
if they use 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 
Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Evening except Sunday 
Your advertising in these news- 
papers plays an all-powerful part 
in the distribution problem and 
the sale of your goods. 

22%c. Per Agate Line 
is the flat combination rate for 
both papers when the same copy 
appears in consecutive issues. For 
further information or co-opera- 
tion write 


Urban E. Dice, 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

J. C. Wilberding, 

225 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 

J. M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers’ Bldg., Chicayo. 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 








You can pretty well judge the 
character of any periodical’s readers 
by carefully analyzing its literary 
contents. 


Among the regular contributors to 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


are such ser writers and authorities 
on health and hygiene as Alfred W. 
McCann, Horace Fletcher, Orison Swett 
Marden, Dr. Leonard Kirshberg, Dr. C. 
S. Carr, Elbert Hubbard and a host of 
others almost equally prominent. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office : People’s Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 
We are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 








ish post office handles letters, par- 
cels, newspapers, all telegraphic 
work (including private lines) 
and all telephones; and no one 
can use electricity for communi- 
cation of any sort, including wire- 
less, without the license of the 
Postmaster-General, who also has 
the sole right to carry letters. As 
well as all this, the post office 
conducts by far the largest sav- 
ings-bank business in the British 
Empire, and also insures lives and 
sells annuities, besides issuing 
(free of commission since the war 
began) postal orders of values 
from 6d. (12 cents) to £1 (not 
quite five dollars), which are 
practically banknotes with a gov- 
ernment guarantee. The number 
issued in a year exceeds 135,- 
000,000—average value a little 
over seven shillings (a dollar and 
sixty-eight oents). As well as 
these, 15,000,000 money-orders for 
broken amounts, up to moderately 
large sums, are issued by the post 
office annually. 


CO-OPERATIVE RETAILING 


Up against both the chain 
stores and the single-shop retail- 
ers is the competition of the in- 
dustrial co-operative societies. 
These are local concerns federated 
to the Co-operative Union, but 
running each its own business. 
The profits, after paying rent and 
management and (if properly 
run) setting aside something for 
reserve, are divided among mem- 
bers in the proportion of their 
purchases, which are always for 
spot cash. And this spot-cash 
principle underlies the success of 
the chain-store companies, too, 
private traders usually doing a- 
lot of credit trade. The co-opera- 
tive stores nominally sell only to 
members, but as their prices are 
well up to the local market rates 
and sometimes above them, they 
will generally trade with anyone 
who comes along, but, of course, 
the profits on casual trade go to 
swell the dividends paid every 
three months to members. How- 
ever, there is not much induce- 
ment for casual trade, as a co- 
operative store is usually a grubby 
and untidy place, with a mixed 
confusion of all goods, from 
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spades to sugar-plums. The mem- 
bers do not need any inducement 
to come for their goods, because 
they like the dividends. Conse- 
quently they will go to a dirty 
shop and will also pay prices often 
in excess, quality for quality, of 
those charged by local merchants. 
The latter sometimes beat them 
by claiming and proving that they 
sell cheaper, even when the divi- 
dend is allowed for. Tea, in par- 
ticular, is a stumbling block for 
the co-operative societies, and 
they often fail to sell it, because 
tea needs skilful buying, and the 
ordinary grocer can beat them in 
quality. The poor in this coun- 
try are good judges of tea—much 
better than the rich—and very 
pernicketty about it. 

The co-operative principle is 
carried up to wholesaling, too. 
Many societies buy largely from 
a big concern called the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, which 
runs a host of proprietaries, in- 
tended to sell against advertised 
goods, and divides profits with 
the various societies in the same 
way as these divide with their 
members. Thus the industrial 
co-operative pots all the profits, 
right up to the wholesale ware- 
house and the factory—for the 
Wholesale Society manufactures 
numerous articles. The principle 
is sound in theory, but it does 
not work out so well as might 
be expected, because the local con- 
trol is apt to be inefficient. So- 
cieties are governed by working- 
men with no commercial training, 
and what is saved in middlemen’s 
profit is lost by wasteful working. 
It is not cheaper to run a store 
dirty than clean, nor is money 
saved by employing cheap labour 
in management. But men who 
earn from seven to ten dollars a 
week themselves do not easily 
realise that it would pay them 
to give a man fifty dollars a week 
to manage the store for them. 


Bauerlein With Kansas Agency 


G. W. Bauerlein, for the past two 
years advertising manager of the Kan- 
sas City Weekly Post, is now with the 
Ferry-Hanly-Schott Advertising Co. of 
Kansas City. Mr. Bauerlein, before go- 
ing to Kansas City, was with the Den- 
ver Post. 
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This is the largest and 
greatest of Maine’s cities. 
Its population is 58,571, 
mostly worth-while folks. 
The people from many miles 
around come into Portland 
to do their shopping. These 
Suburbanites read the 


Evening | 
Express 


the afternoon daily in Port- 
land, It covers the field 
so well that there is no 
room for any other after- 
noon daily. The local mer- 
chants use it more freely 
than any other medium be- 
cause they get from it the 
best results. So will you. 
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JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative 
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THE LAWYERS MAGAZIN 


WE get our subscribers through 

our fifty salesmen who cover 
the country, actually visiting the 
good law offices and meeting our 
subscribers face to face. These 
men tell us that Case and 
Comment subscribers are among 
the present day successful mem- 
bers of the profession, andthemost 
promising young lawyers who are 
“rising,” consequently buying. 
Let us tell you some of the other 
interesting facts they have placed 
in our hands. 


Published by 
The Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing Co. 
Rochester - - New York 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


On and after this date the 
Foreign and General Advertising 
representation of 


The Los Angeles Express 
and 
The Los Angeles Tribune 


will be entirely in the hands of 


A. K. Hammond 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and 


C. D. Bertolet 


Boyce Building, Chicago 


All orders, copy and_corre- 
spondence for and in reference 
to advertising or contracts with 
these papers individually or in 
combination should be addressed 
to the above offices. 


Edwin T. Earl, 


Proprietor. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 23,1914. 























The Age Demands 
Self-Movers 


Motor Power Is Impregnated 
In Our Social and Industrial 
Life. 


As MOTOR MANUFAC- 
TURERS, Ingenuity asks of 
us a thousand motor adapta- 
tions to her needs. 


It is incumbent, therefore, 
that our engineers be special- 
ists, and that our factory or- 
ganization be efficient, in order 
that our product be made 
with electrical and mechanical 
precision. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC CO. 


Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 








‘Less Competition Faces 


Vigorous Advertisers 


Advertising Man Asserts That 
Foundations of More’ Great 
Fortunes Will Be Laid in 1914 
Than in Past Three Years—Op- 
portunities Facing Manufac- 
turer Are Actual, Not Thearetical 


MONG the “cheer-up mes 
sages” which are finding 
their way into print, one by 
Wallace C. Richardson, of New 
York, deserves a place. Mr. Rich- 
ardson wrote it in response to an 
“S. O. S.” call from an advertising 
agent, who asked for some reas- 
suring facts to be used to encour- 
age a client who was suffering 
from a severe case of “cold feet.” 
Mr. Richardson answered the 
call, in part, as follows: 

“Ten years from now you will 
read in the daily newspaper the 
obituary of some man now un- 
known. It will be stated that he 
died a millionaire, and that the 
foundation of his fortune was laid 
by keen, far-sighted business judg- 


| ment which he showed during the 


great European war of 1914. 

“In making this prophecy, I am 
merely predicting that in the iu- 
ture events will take their course 
the same as they have in the past. 

“We all know that in business 
life keen judgment and the ability 
to gauge future conditions have 
laid the foundation of more big 


| fortunes than any other single 
| factor. Witness the history of 


Marshall Field, who laid the foun- 


| dation of his fortune during the 
| war of 1861; the Astor fortune, 
| the Vanderbilt fortune, E. 

| Harriman, and many others too 
| numerous to mention. 


“Tf the European war had never 
occurred, this country, twenty-five 


| years from now, would still have 


been the greatest commercial 
power on the face of the map. 


| The European war has merely re- 


duced the time when this great 


| event so favorable to American 
| supremacy will take place, and | 
| believe that with conditions as 


they are now, and the foreign 
trade of the leading commercial 
nations of Europe being paralyzed, 


. 
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that inside of ten years this coun- 
try will have accomplished what 
in the ordinary course of events 
would have taken at least twenty- 
five years to put over. 

“Tt has been well said that this 
is the time when every business 
man should take account of the 
resources within his reach, and 
should conserve these resources 
for his best interests. I would 
add to this the suggestion that it 
is also the time for every Amer- 
ican business man to take stock of 
his mental resources, also, so that 
his brain can work on a more keen 
basis than ever before, to plan and 
grasp the big opportunities which 
lie before him. 

“There is absolutely no doubt in 
my mind but that the foundation 
of more fortunes will be laid in 
the year 1914 than have been laid 
in the past three years. In other 
words, the keen, far-sighted man 
of affairs who is at the head of a 
business which has shown growth 
during past years will not lay 
down at this stage of affairs, but 
he will study every possible trade 
outlet and its possibilities for in- 
creasing the trade of his firm. He 
will do nothing rash; his attitude 
will be a ‘show me’ attitude, but 
he will have keen judgment to de- 
cide on the best selling policy 
when all the facts are laid before 
him for his final decision. 

“Yankee genius has invented 
many short cuts. None has been 
more notable than the short cut 
between the manufacturer and the 
consumer+-American Advertising. 

“At the present time there are 
undoubtedly many men out of em- 
plovment. It is well to remember, 


population of 100 millions, and 
that while some are unemployed, 
at the present time there are many 
of our citizens whose incomes will 
not be curtailed, and who will be 
trade prospects for the shrewd, 
aggressive manufacturer who has 
the judgment to follow the wise 
selling policy which fits in with 
his selling organization. The 
trade of these people will be there 
just the same as ever, and, mark 
you, with the competition for it 
reduced. What will get that trade 
—sales talk or silence?” 








WHEAT 
CORN 


LIVE STOCK. 


TOBACCO 


Bountiful yields. and yields of 
quality. 

Not dependent upon any one 
crop. 


That’s why the INLAND 
FARMER stands foremost in its 
results to advertisers. 


Biggest Wheat crop ever pro- 
duced in our section. It is bring- 
ing to the farmers $1.05 to $1.10 
per bushel. 


The Corn crop in our leading 
States will exceed the 10-year 
average, and the farmer will re- 
ceive 25% more cash per bushel 
than last year. 


Live Stock was never in better 
condition, Forage crops and pas- 
turage is excellent. INLAND 
FARMER circulation covers the 
best Live Stock section of the 
South. Stockmen constitute a 
receptive audience. 


Tobacco shows a quality and 
quantity of surpassing value. Top 
prices. Home consumption. As 
good as gold. 


The leading stockmen and pros- 
perous farmers of the rich Blue 
Grass and Valley section of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Virginia and 


howenes: thet this sain Ste -5-| adjoining territory are subscrib- 


ers, readers and contributors to 
the INLAND FARMER. It is 
of this progressive section a part. 


Circulation over 125,000 


Right in the very middle of the 
Fhree Billion Dollar diversified 
farming section of the Central 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Write for sample’ copy and rate card. 
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Printers’ INK 


A FYOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PuBLisHING COMPANY 

ublishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


New Seppe Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matnews, Manager. D.S. LAwtor, 
Associate Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $60; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90. Further 
information on request. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 


New York, OctToBeEr 1, 1914 











Why the Rail- One of the offi- 


cials of the 
roads Should Pennsylvania 


Rise to the Railroad has 

Occasion furnished Print- 
ERS’ INK with a copy of a let- 
ter he has just addressed to 
the Quoin Club and which treats 
a matter of concern. Since the 
war cloud shut off Europe as 
a place for Americans of leisure 
to spend American cash, the rail- 
roads have changed their slogan 
from “See America First” to “See 
America Now.” A few of them, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, for instance, have gone so 
far as to speed up their advertis- 
ing, and through paid newspaper 
space go after this profitable busi- 
ness aggressively. Others have 
contented themselves with an- 
nouncements in time-tables, sta- 
tion cards and other avenues of 
publicity at their disposal; but as 
yet the broadside which is so ob- 
viously in order has not put in 
its appearance. 

The railroads must realize that 
altering the habit of mind of a 
hundred million of people calls 
for concerted action. One or two 


railroads cannot hope to bring 
about a landslide such as the shift- 
ing of the $200,000,000 which it 
is claimed the 200,000 Americans 
spent in Europe last year. Big 
game requires big guns, and this 
business which has been placed 
within reach of the American rail- 
roads by what is almost an act 
of fate must be won through in- 
tensive campaigning by all the 
parties interested. It is an oppor- 
tunity which calls for shoulder- 
to-shoulder work, and a long, 
strong pull. Instead of just one 
or two of the most daring spirits 
advertising, all the representative 
roads should set aside special ap- 
propriations to be used in the va- 
rious classes of mediums to keep 
this $200,000,000 at home. They 
would not necessarily have to 
combine their appropriations, fc: 
the massed effect of all the roads 
exploiting the charms and allure- 
ments of America at one time 
would be most effective. 

That opportunity is knocking 
and knocking as it may never 
knock again at the door of these 
railroads is not the opinion of 
anyone unfamiliar with railroad 
affairs. Printers’ Ink has the 
opinion of F. N. Barksdale, gen- 
eral advertising agent for the 
Pennsylvania lines. “I cannot 
believe we will ever have a better 
opportunity,” writes Mr. Barks- 
dale, “to test and prove the value 
of transportation advertising than 
under present conditions.” S. D. 
Roberts, general advertising agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, takes the same view, and 
is backing it with an advertising 
appropriation. “We are using 
more space than is customary at 
this time of the year,” says Mr. 
Roberts, “and we expect to reap 
large rewards from this action.” 

In his letter Mr. Barksdale tells 
Printers’ INK just why the rail- 
roads should advertise. “There 
are the various points of interest, 
such as the Grand Canyon, which 
is unmatched in the world, the 
wonders of the Yellowstone; the 
titanic beauty of the Yosemite, the 
lake and mountain charm of Gla- 
cier, the witchery of the Rockies, 
the grandeur of the Selkirks, and 
the restless temptings of the Ad- 
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irondacks and White Mountains. 
Further away is Alaska, with its 
primitive peoples, its golden re- 
sources and the fascinating lure 
of its icy fastnesses. There is 


Hawaii, with its radiant skies and. 


tropical lushness; this is only a 
scratch on the vast sweep of our 
country’s charm, but it serves to 
illustrate the great loss of ra- 
tional enjoyment which our people 
who turn their backs to it are 
undergoing. In every section of 
the country there are localities 
where the observer, the historian, 
the artist, the student or any wide- 
awake man or woman may find 
something to instruct, interest or 
entertain. There are even ‘ruins’ 
in many parts of the land which 
the average American has not yet 
discovered, and those in the great 
Southwest are mightier and more 
ancient than any of the scrap- 
heaps of Central Europe.” And 
when it is remembered that travel, 
from the standpoint of service, 
equipment, safety and comfort, 
far superior at home to what it 
abroad, it is not hard to stretch 
the imagination a bit, and picture 
the wonderful copy- -possibilities 
for such a campaign. 

World wars do not come every 
year. Printers’ INK hopes that 
the railroads will not put off the 
work which lies before them. It 
would be an injustice to them- 
selves and the business interests 
dependent upon them if they did. 
It is not so much a case of “see- 
ing America now,” as it is of 
seeing it thoroughly and often. 
If the_ reap- 
praisal of the es- 
Joseph 
Good-Will Pulitzer, — which 

Value was filed with 

the Surrogate of 

New York County, September 22, 
is accepted, it will doubtless con- 
stitute an important precedent, and 
will be referred to whenever there 
is occasion. to estimate the value 
of the good will of a business. It 
will be remembered that the first 
appraisal, filed in November, 1912, 
was rejected by the Surrogate on 
the grounds that the newspaper 
properties (the New York World 
and St. Louis Post-Dispatch) were 


A “‘Formula’’ 
for Figuring tate of 
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undervalued. This new appraisal, 
which increases the valuation of 
the estate from $16,843,484.01 to 
$18,637,545, differs from the for- 
mer estimate chiefly by reason of 
a change in figuring the good will. 

The ‘following tables from the 
report of -the appraiser indicate 
the method which was pursued: 


PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(New York World.) 


Average net earnings (four 
« years prior to death less 
fonuses to employees).. 
DEDUCTIONS: 
Sixty per cent of 
increase of 
cost of white 
paper $210,000.00 
Allowance 
decedent’s 
services 
Six per cent on 
capital in- 
vested 121,350.00 
Six ~, cent “ 
valuation 
Assoc ae. 
Press member- 


$541,330.25 


100,000.00 


460,150.00 
Average net earnings less 
deductions as a basis for 
capitalization 
Good will: $81,180.25 (bal- 
ance of net income cap- 
italized at 10 per cent). $811,802.25 
wo Associated Press 
memberships appraised at 
$240,000 each 
Appraised value of assets 
over liabilities 2,022,514.00 


Total value $3,314,316.25 


PULITZER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch.) 


Average net earnings, (four 
years prior to death)... 

DEDUCTIONS: 

Sixty per cent of 
increase of 
cost of white 
pape 54,600.00 

Decedent’ Ss serv- 
ices 100,000.00 

Six per cent on 
capital in 
vested ($717,- 
417.75) 

Six per cent on 
valuation of 
Associated 
Press 
bership 


$81,180.25 


480,000.00 


$408,456.00 


43,045.00 


14,400.00 
—_—— 212,045.00 
Average net earnings, less 

deductions 
Good will: $196,411 (bal. 

ance of net income 

capita‘ized at 10 

cent) " $1,964,110.00 
One Associated Press Mem- 

bership 
Appraised value of assets 
over liabilities 


Total value 


$196,411.00 


240 000.00 


717,417.75 
$2, 921,527.75 
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The most important change 
from the method pursued in the 
first appraisal is the fact that the 
good will is now assumed to be 
equal to ten times the annual prof- 
its (minus deductions), instead 
of only six and two-thirds times. 
There are other changes, such as 
the inclusion of Associated Press 
franchises and the subtraction of 
only sixty per cent of the in- 
creased cost of print paper in- 
stead of the total cost, but they 
have to do almost exclusively with 
the particular properties under 
examination, The question as to 
whether the good will of a well- 
established business is equal to 
ten- years’ profit, or a third less, 
is of interest to almost any busi- 
ness man. According to those 
authorities who have studied this 
particular problem for nearly 
three years, it is now placed at 
the higher figure. 

If the appraiser’s report is ac- 
cepted by the Surrogate, it will, 
as stated above, probably consti- 
tute a precedent. The method of 
computing the good will may, per- 
haps, be regarded as a formula for 
ascertaining the good-will value of 
any publication, and with certain 
modifications, for other businesses. 
Some of the factors in the equa- 
tion are purely arbitrary, and may 
be argued indefinitely, but the in- 
tangible nature of good will seems 
to render such a condition inevi- 
table. 

Sales Talk A successful ad- 
That Kills vertiser of office 
appliances in 

Prospects Chicago—a _con- 
cern whose growth is bound up 
with the increase of direct-by-mail 
advertising—has just made it a 
rule that under no circumstances 
are salesmen or copy-writers to 
attack or even reflect upon other 
mediums of advertising. These 
other mediums, the instructions 
conclude, “are to be left to take 
care of themselves.” 

Whatever motive inspired this 
ruling; whether it was the reali- 
zation that business looks upon 
“knocking” as childish, or that 
its representative had agreed to 
refrain from attacking competi- 
tors when the Standards of Prac- 


tice were adopted at Toronto, the 
wisdom of the move is obvious. 
Sales talk that directly or indi- 
rectly antagonizes the host of 
publishers, posting companies, 
specialty manufacturers and 
others advocating competitive 
mediums may well prove a boom- 
erang. Even though it may sound 
very clever, and seem to put a 
much-needed “sting” in an other- 
wise lifeless solicitation, an ad- 
vertising plan is undesirable if it 
kills off one class of. prospects to 
sell another. 

Indeed it has happened that 
sales talk of this kind, by skilled 
wielding, can be turned from an 
incomplete and destructive so- 
licitation into a powerful con- 
structive tool. For example, some 
years ago a big Brooklyn de- 
partment store was tempted to 
put in a grocery department and, 
by advertising its quantity-buying 
powers and other merchandising 
advantages, enter into aggressive 
competition with the host of local 
grocery stores for which Brooklyn 
is noted. On the surface it 
seemed like a chance to make 
money. But there was a man in 
the organization who saw further 
than his fellow executives. “In- 
stead of making war on these 
grocers,” he argued, “let’s forget 
the grocery department and get 
the business of these merchants 
for our fifty other departments.” 
So instead of coming out and at- 
tacking these grocers, the store 
advised them that its fixed policy 
was not to sell groceries. Natu- 
rally the move won their good will. 
By sacrificing a questionable few 
thousand dollars profit on a gro- 
cery department, an income 
amounting to many times that. 
was added by winning the trade 
of this small army of buyers for 
its departments of dress goods, 
shoes, hosiery, housefurnishings, 
furniture, laces, underwear, etc. 

It is this same far-seeing judg- 
ment that should be used in choos- 
ing a sales appeal, or in passing 
on an advertising plan. Even 
though the copy may please the 
fancy of a few and sell quantities 
of merchandise, it is wise to hesi- 
tate if it will give offense to any 
important class of prospects. 
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If you had a stenographer who never went out to 
lunch, was never ill, never took a day off, who 
could take your dictation as fast as you talked it 
at any time of the day or night — you would con- 
sider him or her beyond price. With such a stenog- 
rapher you wouldn’t need an 


Edison Dictating Machine 


(Prevent Substitution, specify ‘‘Made by Edison’’) 


If you wish to avoid the irritating correspondence 
snarls and routine tie-ups you need an Edison, the 
dependable office assistant that’s making better 
tempers and better letters all over the country. 
The Edison Dictating Machine has been developed to its present advanced 


design by a corps of experts under the personal supervision of Thomas 
A. Edison. It is the machine approved and labeled by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and the only dictating machine equipped with an Auto Index 
for conveying corrections, instructions, etc., to the transcriber. Its man 
mech lealent an electrical advantages are es in our booklets, which 
you should read before investigating. 


Service Everywhere, including the principal 
Canadian Cities 


INCORPORATED 


211 LAKESIDE AVENUE ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Ae ee ee a Oe Oe. Ure. Um. Ue Oe, OU. Oe Oe Oe 
SEND EIN THIS COUPON 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc:, 211 Lakeside Aveaae, Oran 

Please send me your 24-page booklet, Tred Bs “ott Man” 
describing how the Edison “Bictating + eed Ran adapted to my 
work, and your booklets on its mechanical and electrical advantages. 





Name 
Firm 
Address... 
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Small Appropriation 
Cleverly Used 


What $112 Invested in Newspaper 
Advertising Did for a New York 
Sales Agent—How the Ads Were 
Planned to Capitalize Ford Mo- 
tor Car Company’s Extensive 
Campaign 


At the opening of the automo- 
bile season last June the New 
York manager of the C. D. Pru- 
den Company, manufacturing 
portable steel buildings, received 
word from the factory in Balti- 
more to make an effort to sell 
garages. Not caring to suspend 
work on the big engineering firms 


Think of the Company be- 
the car—and you'll 
realize why Fords and Gov- 
ernment bonds are bought 
with equal assurance. Strong- 
est financially — world-wide 
gest in volume 
of output. e build our 
reputation into the car and 
guarantee service afterwards. 


for the runebout : $550 for 





‘and particu 
Broadway: 
& Honeywell Street. Long 


Get ax 
from Ford Motor Company. 37: 
venue 


alse Jeckson A 
Toland City 








FORD CAR 
CARACES 


Gueranteed absolutely Fireproof and *89 


Portable. ab dom tao ant Reobnan 
furnished. 
Cone an 


THE, C. D. PRUDEN CO. 
CHURCH ST., N. Y. 











ADS WERE RUN BELOW FORD COPY TO GET 
ATTENTION OF FORD OWNERS 


and manufacturers, and let these 
big commissions get away from 
him, W. H. Le Massena, the man- 
ager of the office, came to the 
conclusion the only way out was 
to advertise, although he had se- 
rious misgivings as to the wisdom 
of the course. 

One hundred and twelve dollars 


INK 


was invested in a fifty-six-line ad 
in the New York newspapers. The 
first day after the ad -appeared 
$588 worth of business was closed. 
Before the season was over the 
sales had amounted to $1,923.39; 
and there are prospects of sell- 
ing $400 more before the cold 
weather sets in. 

“Tt opened my eyes to what ad- 
vertising can do, as compared 
with personal effort,” said Mr. Le 
Massena to a representative of 
Printers’ INK, “tor it would have 
cost us many times that to sell 
the garages by personal canvass. 
The results are partly due to the 
method we used in getting pre- 
ferred position. 

“We found upon inquiry that 
almost every Ford owner reads 
the Ford ads in the newspapers. 
I can’t explain why he does it, 
but if you take the trouble to in- 
quire you will find: this true of 
almost all car owners—they like 
to keep in touch with the devel- 
opments of the make of car they 
own. Knowing this it was nat- 
ural that we used the Ford ads 
as an advertising aid 

“We got up a portable garage 
suitable to the Ford car, and fig- 
ured the price as low as we pos- 
sibly could. Then we advertised 
it, playing up the price, insisting 
that the ad appear below that of 
the Ford car in the newspaners. 

“The plan worked beautifully. 
The fact that there are a vast 
number of Fords in New York 
brought in numerous inquiries. 
The low price we were able to 
use in connection with a small 
garage for this car suggested 
great value, and we have closed 
up, so far, about two thousand 
dollars’ worth of business 
Strange to say, much of this busi- 
ness was for garages to be used 
for other than Ford cars.” 

Another interesting feature 
about the work of this company 
during the summer season was 
the aggressiveness shown in fol- 
lowing up the inquiries brought 
in by the advertising. For that 
purpose a complete mail follow- 
up was used, the idea being to 
bring the prospect to the office 
where a demonstration garage hat 
been eretted. 
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As a result of the advertising 
the company is now planning a 
garage sales department, and ex- 
pects to undertake a serious cam- 
paign, using space consistently 
next season. 

Chain Stores Meet Competition 


The competition of the chain cigar 
stores in Chicago is being met by the 
organization of the National Exchange 
Corporation, of which about 300 inde- 
pendent aa dealers a are members. The 


plan is to give certificates with each sale 
and these can be exchanged for pre- 
miums. A big newspaper campaign 
started September 20, with page adver- 
tisements, announcing “National Cer- 
tificate Day.” The advertising explained 
the plan in detail and presented a cou- 
pon with a cash value. Anyone clip- 
ping the coupon and taking it to any 
of the dealers mentioned in the adver- 
tisement would receive two certificates 
good for two cents in cash or four cents 
in merchandise. The coupon also en- 
titled the holder to a catalogue of pre- 
miums. No more than one coupon 
could be used ~ each individual. 


There are no larger consumers 


than Youth’s Companion families. 
Their needs are many, and their buying 
capacity large. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


New York Office 
910 Flatiron Building 


Boston, Mass. 


* Chicago Office 
122 So. Michigan Bivd. 


COMMERCIAL FILMS 


FEnnmy 


HAROLD VES COMPANY INc 


Life 


Pear) New Y 


Lab 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE ADVTG. 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ROCHESTER reader of the 

Classroom writes that he has 
been engaged during the summer 
in arranging window features in 
the territory around Rochester for 
a national advertiser. He says: 
“T hear a great deal about national 
advertisers being unable to get 
dealers to put up their cut-outs 
and other displays attractively, 
that they have to rely largely on 
their salesmen to do this. Why 
would it not be a good plan to 
have a man in every community 
who could attend to this important 
feature of national campaigns— 
a man who could serve any -na- 
tional advertiser?” 

The Schoolmaster thinks that 
probably a versatile, reliable man 
who could take care of such work, 
say within a radius of 100 or 150 
miles of Rochester, might secure 
a number of engagements from 
national advertisers. But the 
question is, could he really grasp 
quickly and at long range just 
what national advertisers want 
done? A thing of first importance 
is to convince the dealer that the 
window display is worth while. 
This requires salesmanship, and 
salesmanship these days means 
good knowledge of the line of 
business that the advertised arti- 
cle represents. Will this Ro- 
chester man be able to grasp the 
saw business well enough to han- 
dle the Atkins Saw Window fea- 
tures? There are certain lines 
that he could undoubtedly handle; 
others he probably could not. In- 
different as many salesmen are to 
this important work, they are of- 
ten those on whom the advertiser 
must depend for fixing up win- 
dows. The H. J. Heinz Company 
gives every one of its salesmen 
training in window display work, 
maintaining a dummy window in 
its branch offices for this very 
purpose, and it furthermore in- 
structs its men not to bother gro- 
cers on Saturdays with solicita- 


tiois fo buy, but to’ gét arotirid’ 


and see what assistance they can 


render by arranging attractive 
displays, demonstrations, etc. 
em 


It has come to the Schoolmas- 
ter’s attention that one of the 
largest clothing: manufacturers 
has been looking for a combina- 
tion advertising man, window 
trimmer and salesman to go over 
the country doing quiet mission- 
ary work in the way of aiding re- 
tail clothiers to display and adver- 
tise clothing more effectively. 
The firm makes it a condition that 
he must have had floor experience 
in selling as well as actual experi- 
ence in advertising and window 
trimming for a retail clothier, for 
it does not see how he could 
otherwise command the confidence 
of the retailers for whom it wishes 
to do this service work. 

Every copy man knows how dif- 
ficult it is to get graphic illustra- 
tions of the abstract qualities 
which belong to his product, and 
which in the end are the truest in- 
dications of its value. Durability, 
economy, efficiency, noiseless 
operation, fragrance, pleasure to 
taste and touch—all the qualities 
which belong to things commonly 
used and commonly advertised. 
Many an advertising man _ has 
racked his brains in the endeavor 
to find the right comparison which 
would make the abstract concrete, 
and in understandable form. The 
Schoolmaster remembers on his 
own part many long hours spent 
in search for a graphic illustration 
of perfect, mechanical’ accuracy. 
Perhaps that is one reason he was 
so strongly impressed by the ac- 
companying ad for the Equitable 
Building, which illustrates econ- 
omy of space. 

* * &* 


Please don’t write in and say 
that it isn’t “graphic” because it 
doesn’t contain a chart drawn to 
mechanical scale. The School- 
master is quite aware of the fact 
that, “technically ° speaking,” ‘a 
graphic representation is one that 
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js made with a ruler and a pair of 
compasses. But we aren’t speak- 
ing technically. There is a cer- 
tain tendency, which the School- 
master regrets, to rob a good 
many words of their natural 


e * 
This advertisement is 54 _ 
lines deep by 2 columns wide 
\nd if this mewspaper should make the mistake 
rich it won't) of assigning us more space than 
red, we shall not pay for. it. 
How magy @ business: man who reads this, is 
on now paying rent for space which he cannot 
use or does not need, simply because of the arbi- 
(rary, unelastic mature of the space he covupies 
be Equitable you can lease just what you 
want and have it where you want it, and in no 
circumstances will yon be burdened with spate 
that you cannot use, eating up rent which you 
1 use, 


Leases now being made from May 1,1915. The building, how 
ever, 1e dae to be Completed 2 or 3 montha head of that date. 


Equitable Building 


Temporary Office, 27 Pine Street 





Oo 
GRAPHIC THOUGH CHART IS NOT USED 


strength and flexibility by em- 
ploying them only in a narrow 
technical sense. “Graphic,” by der- 
ivation, refers to anything that 
is written, and by right of long 
and honorable usage is applicable 


mn 


Ml iI 
wi 


to any portrayal of an_ idea, 
whether expressed in words, or 
with a pen and brush, or carved 
in marble. Some day the School- 
master may break out of the class- 
room with an article on the use 
of words. There is almost un- 
limited opportunity for study in 
that direction, and it need not be 
horribly technical, either. 
Si 8 


The Equitable Building ad 
then, is graphic because it por- 
trays the idea of getting exactly 
the amount of space which is paid 
for, of being able to get the pre- 
cise quantity which is wanted, and 
of having it in a preferred loca- 
tion. It is expressed in terms 
which nearly every business man 
understands without stopping to 
think. The exact idea which is 
desired is not easy to express in 
straight description, but the illus- 
tration gives it quickly and easily 
—in other words, it is graphic. 

* 


After all, it is only human to 


judge a man’s pretensions by the 
extent to which he lives up to 





A PREMIUM PLAN 


That Doesn’t Tie Up a Cent of your Capital in Pre- 
miums Nor Make You Pay For Unredes d C 


premium ordered from us. 


jobbers, retailers and 


astothe 


HEN you use premium coupons or certificates issued and re- 
deemable by another concern, they represent merchan- 
dise due to you or your customers upon demand. You PAY 

for this merchandise when you buy the coupons. But actually, you are 
paying for considerable merchandise that will never be delivered, be- 
cause a goodly portion of the coupons may not be kept, will be lost, 
accidently destroyed, or, for other reasons, never redeemed. 


We have a better plan for you whereby you will NOT pay for unde- 
livered premiums, and will NOT invest a cent of your capital in pre- 
mium merchandise until sales of your product have been made and a 


Our plan, too, is being used with as great success in the giving of premiums to 





Yr 


and can be used in any line of business. 











Ui 


Write for particulars and our Blue Book on Premium Advertising 


The John Newton Porter Company 
(The National Premium Clearing House) 


Dept. 17A, 253 Broadway, New York 
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THE 
“PARCEL POST NEWS” 


a National weekly trade news- 
paper, positively the only pub- 
lication in the United States 
devoted to the Parcel Post ser- 
vice, reaches more than ten 
thousand big Parcel Post ship- 
pers each week. 

Advertising rate $.05 per agate line. Sub- 
scription rate $1.00 per year, or will ac- 


cept special three months trial subscrip- 
tiun for $.25. No sample copies. 


The ‘‘Parcel Post News’’ 


Marinette, Wisconsin 








LincolnFreie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


“Cireelstion” 131,428 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 

Iowa, isconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 

Illinois, etc., in the ¢ order named. Allsub- 
paid in Flat rate, 35c: 
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Ne Agricultural List Is Complete Without 
UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission’ 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 

So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It 
Samples, Rates, Particulars’ Cheerfully Given 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


New York Chicago 





BUSINESS PULLING CUTS 


AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Hundreds of snappy one and two- 
color Cuts for newspaper ads, fold- 
ers, blotters, announcements, etc. 
Comic Cuts—Christmas Cuts—Coal 
Cuts—Bank Cuts—Lumber Cuts. A 
book you need to make your adver- 
tising more effective and profitable. 
Price $1.00—just pin a dollar bill to 
Aen letterhead and mailit today for 

k. You will get enough sug- 
gustions to pay for it ten times over, 


SINCLAIR ADVERTISING CO, 
102 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





| peal; 
| in order to reach 





them. The architect is quite likely 
to be judged according to the 
house he lives in, the tailor by the 
clothes he wears, and the value of 
an advertising medium by the 
quality of the advertising it does 
in its own behalf. It may be very 
unjust in some cases, but that 
doesn’t alter its standing as a fact. 
J 


The Schoolmaster has been 
wondering of late whether the 
motion picture producers who 
are so desirous of obtaining rec- 
ognition of their medium for ad- 
vertising purposes really appreci- 
ate the fact that its value is some- 
times judged by the quality of 
the lithographs which are dis- 
played in front of the motion pic- 
ture theatres? Certainly it would 
be hard to find a poorer recom- 
mendation than some of the cheap 
and gaudy posters, whose art is as 
bad as their sensation is lurid. 

«-¥ 2 


The Schoolmaster has no fault 
to find with the sensational ap- 
very likely it is necessary 
“the masses” 
upon whom the profits of the the- 
atres depend. But bad drawing 
has no magic power of attraction, 
and there is no special virtue in 
colors which the first gust of rain 
streaks into a conglomerate mess. 
There is precious little virtue, 
either, in the saving of a cent or 
two at the expense of something 
much better worth having. Other 
advertisers of articles retailing 
for five and ten cents do not find 
it profitable to use the cheapest 
posters which can be obtained. 

x *k 


Would a better class of adver- 
tising on the boards draw more 
people into the theatres? The 
Schoolmaster thinks it might in- 
fluence many thousands. It is not 
quite true that “everybody goes to 
the movies”—though as a general 
statement it is safe. But even if 
nobody was influenced to go who 
would not otherwise be present. 
the investment would certainly 
raise the industry in the opinions 
of a great many business men. 
among whom are the very men 
the picture producers are trying 
to interest. 
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School Course in Salesmanship 


To the work of the evening classes 
in the William Penn High School for 
Girls, in Philadelphia, will be added 
courses in book salesmanship and_li- 
brary management for both sexes. These 
new courses will be given in conjunc- 
tion, but the pupil has the option of 
enrolling in the classes for either one 
or both of the branches. 

Prominent publishers and booksellers 
who projected the course in salesman- 
ship have volunteered their co-opera- 
tion in making it a success. A regular 
feature of the work will be practical 
demonstrations in Strawbridge & Cloth- 
ier’s, Wanamaker’s and the Jacob’s 
bookstore. Joseph W. Lippincott, of the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, publishers, 
will supplement the Wednesday evening 
work with lectures on subjects per- 
taining to book selling. 


Chicago’s Home Exposition 


The Home Exposition which was held 
at the Coliseum, Chicago, from Septem- 
ber 16 to 26 was the most successful 
show of its kind ever held in Chicago. 
More than 200 manufacturers of food 
products and household utilities made 
attractive advertising exhibits and 
showed all that is new and labor-saving 
for the housewife. The show Was made 
a success largely through the co-opera- 
tion of the manufacturers and about 
twenty-five of the leading charities of 
Chicago. 


A “Made-in-America” Sale 

The Peter Gengler Company, of Gal- 
veston, Texas, tecently used half pages 
in the newspapers to advertise a ‘“Made- 
in-America” sale. The object was to 
show that there were foodstuffs and 
delicacies in America to take the p!ace 
of expensive imported goods. The copy 
was made up of offers on such articles 
as California olives, Milwaukee sau- 
sages, Hawaiian pineapples, American 
chow-chow, Iowa cheese, Porto Rico 
coffee, American caviar, American pre- 
serves, etc. 


Favor “Made-in-America”’ 
Label 


_ Last week some of the leading manu- 
facturers in Philadelphia pledged them- 
selves to —— a movement taken up 
by the local Rotary Club for the nation- 
wide use of the label “made in America” 
on American manufactures. 

Co-operation by organized manufac- 
turers and merchants representative of 
some of Philade!phia’s most substantial 
interests was promised in a letter from 
the. Merchants and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 


The slogan ‘‘Made in America’ is 
now appearing in the new advertising 
copy of the Crescent Manufacturing 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., on behalf 
of Crescent Mapleine and Crescent 
Baking Powder. 











The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 

LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 


reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 
21%, for another. 40%, giving 
superior contracts in each case. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Breadway, NEW YORK 





IWanta 
Big Job 


I am thirty one years old and married. 
Have never before sought ajob. For 
fifteen months I have been sales and 
advertising manager of a trade-marked 
article. The advertising and selling 
from designing the package on up 
has been entirely under my direction. 
Lack of capital on account of general 
conditions has blocked a great proposi- 
tion. If you want to talk big busi- 
ness with an experienced advertising 
man who has a clean record with only 
high grade firms, address M. T., Box 
207, care Printers’ Ink. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, etc., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
of Printers’ Ink, published weekly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1914. 
Editor, John Irving Romer, 12 West 
81st St., New York. Managing Editor, 
Lynn G. Wright, 12 West 31st St., New 
York; Business Manager, J. M. Hop- 
kins, 12 West 31st St., New York; Pub- 
lisher, Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, 12 West 31st St., New York. 
Owners (If a corporation, give names 
and addresses of stockholders holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of 
stock): Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, 12 West 31st St., New York. 
Stockholders, John Irving Romer, 12 
West 81st St.. New York; Richard W. 
Lawrence, 12 West 31st St., New York. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: Mrs. Geo. 
P. Rowell, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
Joun Irvinc Romer, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 22nd day of September, 1914. 
Carnes Link, 
Notary Public. 
Notary Public, Ringe County, No. 87. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County, No. 5. 
Kings County Register’s No. 6223. 
New York County Register’s No. £064. 
Commission expires- March 30, 1915. 
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Classified 





Advertisements 








accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ InK” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 


No order for one time 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 

Generali Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portiand, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 








ADVERTISING SERVICE 





ORCEFUL COPY—the kind that grips the 

attention and produces results—is what you 
get when we prepare your advertising matter— 
follow-up letters, booklets, advertisements, etc. 
At it 15 years. Write for proof. AD. WIDDER 
CO., 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BILLPOSTING 





¢aSheet Posts R. I. 
35 ADHAM BUILDING PROVIDENCE. BI 


Standish-Bar nes Co Oo. 





HELP WANTED 


DVERTISING SOLICITORS WANTED— 

National trade publication, entirely new 
field, wants experienced man in each large city 
to solicit on commission. PARCEL PUST 
PUB. CO., Marinette, Wis. 





E HAVE an exceptionally good opening 

for a thoroughly experienced MAIL ORDER 
MAN, who would be willing to invest services 
and capital after thorough investigation. THE 
LISZT CO., 1328 Broadway, New York City. 





Big Department Store, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., wants right away, man and woman assist- 
ants for Advertising Department, who can write 
forceful, hard-hittung English that has distinc- 
tive originality. Prefer man who is a card writer 
and woman who is experienced proof- reader. 
Write a pen-picture of yourself, send samples of 
work and state salary expected. Address, Box 
SS-635, care of Printers’ Ink. 





NEW ENGLAND manufacturing concern 

wants a young man to prepare articles for 
house organs, write dealer and trade paper 
advertisements, form letters, etc. ‘This is an 
opportunity for a young man with a good educa- 
tion to come into the advertising department ofa 
nationally known concern and grow. The salary 
will be small to start. In writing go into full de- 
tails regarding experience, education, salary, 
ambitions, etc, Box S3-625, care of Printers’ Ink 








LETTER SPECIALISTS 





To any regular user of sales-letters 
I will send a copy of “Grains of Gumption,”’ my 
oft - quoted little book, for 10 cents. JED 
SCAKBORO, 557a Halsey St., Brouklyn. 


Shell Out Your Trade! | 


with a rapid fire series of real, gripping 
sales letters. Send letterheads and com 
plete data for five dum-dum selling mes 
sages (with mailing instructions) on ap 
proval; price $25. Address first letter to 
Box SS-629, care of Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Exclusive specialties 
or patent right to manufacture by a weil organ- 
ized New York Sales Corporation. SUITE 1928, 
30 Cnurch St., New York City. 





$2 A MONTH 
buys aStandard Typewriter 
your choice, late style visi 
bles, back spacer: tabulat- 
or, two color ribbon, Every 
modern operating 
venience. My prices lower 
than other cash prices. 
machines. Fully 
nteed. Ask for spe- 
cial five days’ free trial 
offer. H. A. Smith, 
281 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, 
ni. 








MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions. 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch. with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





ECRETARIAL OR EXECUTIVE, by 

woman with eleven years’ advertising ex- 
perience; correspondence, technical write-ups, 
trade-paper copy, make-up, etc. Box SS-630, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





ORKED ON BIG ACCOUNTS — Some 
W mauufacturers would find it a profitable 
investment to buy at a reasonable figure the ser- 
ices of a man (29 years old) who has in Taylor- 
Critchfield organization worked on large ac- 
counts successfully, who in the East has soid 
mayazine space successfully to some critical 
space buyers. The effects of the war have maue 

vailable. Box SS-626, Printers’ Ink, 


EXPERT ARTIST 
Draws illustrations, designs, lettering; incident- 
auy convincing writer. ‘ihree years art manager 
large concern serving leading advertisers. De- 
pendable, Box SS 623, care of Printers’ Ink, 





OUNG MAN, now editor of trade paper in 

mechanical field, wants more promising 
opening with class journal or advertising ue- 
partment of big concern. College and daiiy 
newspaper training. Salary $2,000. Address, 
Box 53-639, care of ‘Printers’ Ink. 





ANE as and Sales Manager or Publi- 
cation Representative. Six years’ excellent 
experience advertising and merchandising with 
national advertising agency, national magazine 
and trade paper. Will go anywhere for real « ppor- 
tunity. Best references. Box SS-636, Pr’ters’ Ink. 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR—Experienced, 

reliable, successful business producer, well 
and favorably known in New York City and 
over Eastern territory, including New England, 
open for engagement on general or class publi- 
cation; salary or commission basis; best cre- 
dentials. Box PQ-590, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN, American (28), mar- 
ried. Just returned from long residence in 
Far Kast. Agency, retail wholesale commercial 
experience, Want to connect with reputable 
firm where there is room for the advancement of 
a clean-cut, loyal and whole-hearted worker. 
A-1 credentials. Address, Box S5-631, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST 


Capable all round man, splendid on figures, lay- 
outs, lettering, designing, and all color work. 
Practical thinker with splendid ideas. Vast ex- 
perience covered—well known in the advertising 
fields, wishes to connect with large growing ad- 
vertising agency, publishing house or lithograph 
company. Box S35-624, care of Printers’ Ink. 





L=? ME OPEN UP or increase your 
SOUTH AMERICAN BUSINESS. Tea 
years Spanish-American residence. ‘Two years 
Spanish-American selling and advertising. Best 
of references. . Age 26. Exceilent education 
and preparation: Novhing with a future too 
big or too hard for me. Now in automobile 
retailing business. Write me, Box SS-628, care 
ot Printers’ Ink. 


Lady Manager and Advertising Copy Writer wants 
executive, promotive position. Capabie account- 
ant, correspondent, advertising copy writer, 
clerical force and departmental manager. A-1l 
references, Adcress, Box RR-602, Printers’ Ink. 





OULD APPRECIATE hearing from con- 

cern who can utilize services of competent 
field man, Experience covers window decoration, 
sampling, detailing, etc. Competent as crew 
manager, can handle sales work and have thor- 
ough understanding of merchandising methods. 
At present connected with New York corpora- 
tion. Age thirty, Excellent education and refer- 
ences. Box SS-627, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Need. Me? 


Man with twelve years’ valuable experience 
wants to connect witn firm where his ability will 
have full scope. Have planned many camp .igns, 
furnishing the ideas, writing copy and executing 
all details. Ilave served as assistant advertising 
manager and advertising manager with two na- 
tional advertisers. Six years with leading agen- 
cies. Strong executive ability. College graduate. 
Best of reasons for desiring change. Address, 
Box SS-622, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Executive’s Assistant and Copy Plan 
Man with 3% years’ practical experience wants 
change with unlimited opportunity for growth, 
A constructive man experienced in magazine, 
newspaper, trade paper and mail order fields. 
Worked with agencies, retailers, manufacturers 
and puplishers. Also anartist and special writer. 
Equipped with a keen analytical mind; active, 
loyal, imaginative, enthusiastic, observant and 
happy in his chosen ficld. Has a big man’s ap- 
petite ror work and will keep pace with a big 
man’s “helpings.’” Does aot want a temporary 
position but one where hard, conscientious work 
wili be rewarded for many years with ever-in- 
creasing opportunities. Will start at your salarv. 
What executive will examine and test me for 
active service? Write to 909 Hopkinton 
Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


DESIRES NEW CONNECTION 
I am anxious to secure a pe’ manent po- 
sition offering unusual opportunity tor 
a young man who is capable and experi- 
enced, original and resourceful. 

‘The General Manager of the largest 
magazine and newspaper organization 
I will give as reference. At present I 
have entire charge of an advertising 
department. 

Seven years’ experience. Reasonable 
salary at start; increase when the war 1s 
over. Age twenty-six, American, married. 

WELLS, Box 92,° ‘Times Square,. New York. 





PRINTING 








ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship,economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 


‘THE WINTHROP PRESS, 141 E. 25th St., N. Y. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


START NOW in the Publishing 
Business and enjoy 
the boom about to begin. We have several good 


propositions. HARKIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 23rd St., New York City. 
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Roll of Honor 











ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Leager, uy. Average for 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement April 
I, 1914, 6,644, gross, 7,001; June aver. 6,127. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Lventnz Kegister, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, 5c. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 10913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,532. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,591. 
Peoria, Avensng Star. Circuiation tor 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridbune. Sworn average August, 
1914, 14,864. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,618. ‘‘All paid in aavance.” 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,595. 
lowa's Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, Avexing Courier, «6th vear; Av. dy 
1913, 9,231. April daily.aver. 14,753. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Comrser-Fournas. 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61.328 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 


65,664 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennevec Journal, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commerciai. Average for 1913, daily 
Portland, Aven:ing Hxoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday Telegram, 13,003. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, ews, aaiiy. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,733. For August, 1914, 
84,459 daily; 65,404 Sunday 

lhe aDsoiutecorrectness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the nrst person 
who successtuliv controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,186; Sunday, 287,410, 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


Average 1913, 
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Boston, Svening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week day ad 

Lynn, Evening item. Daily sworn av. 1911, 
16.987; 1912, 18,388; 1913, 15,878. ‘Iwo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Covers heid thorougaiy, 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"13, 21,904. [he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 


MINNESOTA 

Yhe apsoivte accuracy ot Farm, 
Stock & Home's circutating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
AMAL Pubiishing Company. Circuiation 
Ye oo is practically confined to the iar. 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin ang 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock aud Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for first 7 months. 
1914, 111,714. ‘ 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W. |. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

GUAR 4g 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
r 


Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7ridune, 106,763; Sun- 
day 7ribune, 169,168. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126.602 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Daily, Oct. tst, 1913, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,068. 


NEW YORE 
* Buffalo, Comrter..morn. Ave., 1913, Sunuav, 
103,269; daiiy 61,755; Anousrer, evening 47,556. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,379. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte News has absorbed the Chropticle. It 
is the best advertis’g proposition in this territory. 

Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (¢) av. June,’14 
6,106. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. June, '14, 7,416. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Miain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1913: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,054. 
For August, 1914, 129,696 daily ; Sunday, 164,993. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Av. cir. Ist 6 mos. 
1914, 2,801; 24,814av., August, 1914 A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation.than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 


Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 

Atal Paper. Besides the Guarantee 

ne N Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

444 on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

; any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the dailv Press for 1913, 79,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 

Washington, Resorter and Observer, circulation 

average '013, 13,676. 

West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1913, 16,186. In its d year. 

GUAR “plas come Has Al Co., 

daar) and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
av. for 1913, 19,187. “Charter Member A. B,C,” 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
19,137. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Dasly News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1913, 4,718. 


Pawtucket, Avening Jimes, Average circula- 
tion for 1913, 21,628—sworn. 

Providence, Daily Yournal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©@). Sun- 
day, 30,494(@@). Zhe Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

Westerly, Vastly Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. 
Rhode island) Suntoevery 7 persons. Aver. 
cir.. 1913, 6,680 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age tor tweive months ending 
g Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,6265. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 
28,014. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7#e Bee(eve.) Average, August,1914, 
6,80 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21.681. 


Tacoma, Vews. 
20,510 


Average for year 1913, 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, August 
1914, daily 7,680. 
Racine (Wis.) Jomrnal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu, Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,862. 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan. 


Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’13,19,236. 














MAINE 
Th Boening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
paperscombined Ic. aword;7times,4c. . 


MINNESOTA 
HE Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the ‘T'win Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a Aig 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 





SEW YORE 
THE Buffalo Avening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
B omy Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
Paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium ior Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


Gold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “ Goid 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (@@), established - 
1830. ‘I'he only gold mark daily in Boston, 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). ‘Only 
French daily among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Journal (90). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Mi met- 
ropolitan advertising in pg qo more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brookiyn Aagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). Speci 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Herald (O@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentiuns the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
@®) DISPATCH 


‘The newspaper that judi advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 



































RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘I'he R. 1. Bible. 


TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commerctal-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘l'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both guality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


$120 double page 
$60 a page 


$30 half page 
$15 quarter page 


Smaller space, 35c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 
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Chicago’ s Population 


according to the census of 1910 is greater than the 
combined population of the following 12 great 
cities: 


Detroit Louisville 
Toledo _ *Memphis 

St. Paul Nashville 
Omaha Birmingham 
Denver Atlanta 

Salt Lake City Albany 


If your goods are not being sold in Chicago, think 
what you are missing! If your goods are being sold 
in only small quantities in Chicago, think what you 
are missing! Think what sales you can get from such 
a tremendous mass of comssmcre—if you once secure - 
their trade! 


The Chicago Tribune's Advertising Promotion 
Department is prepared to show you how to secure 
this trade, in a short space of time and without a large 
expenditure. Its “Business Map” of this territory 
and its detailed data covering both dealers and con- 
sumers in every corner of Chicago are at your service 
whenever you are ready. In writing for information 
please state the name and character of your product. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade‘Mark Registered) 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





